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TECHNIQUE 
OF THE NOVEL 


A new authoritative 
book published by 
Lippincott’s. 

Markets, plotting, 
best seller formulas, 
appraising ideas, be- 
ginners’ errors, mod- 
ern innovations. Price, 
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“DEAR UZZELLS: 
PLEASE SEND...” 





Ls 


TECHNIQUE 
OF THE STORY 


Our “Narrative Tech. 
nique” published by 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Standard work now 
used everywhere, 





known everywhere, 
For twenty years « 
guide and _ inspire. 





$3.50 
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tion. Price $3.00. 








We understand your need 





You have long been interested in writing: you have tried; you have had 
some encouragement, some set-backs; and now more than anything else 
you want to know just what your chances are, where you stand, what 
you've got to learn and how long it will take. 

You don’t want mere flattery, or any amateurish chatter about the obvious. 
You want the word of an experienced editorial mind and you want it 
straight. 


This is what we do 





If you write us, asking questions, we answer personally and gladly without 
cost. If you send a manuscript, we pick it up, hoping, expecting, something 
good, something we or you can send to market. If it’s off the beam, we 
pick up the dictaphone and talk to you. In our letter you will find the 
most difficult of all things to buy: comprehension of what you're trying to 
do, enthusiasm, friendly interest. 


Where else will you find these qualifications? 





The senior member of our literary partnership, before he spent all his time 
helping others, sold his own stories to the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Woman's Home Companion, and other mags. For two years he was Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s. He is author of the standard works in this country on 
fiction, “Narrative Technique” and “The Technique of the Novel.” He 
lectured at Columbia and taught fiction at N. Y. U. six years. Writers he 
and Mrs. Uzzell have trained are now in the whole range of our magazines, 
in the bookstores with the best seller novels, and among them are several 
leading authors today. 


Here's what and how much 





Manuscript criticism: an editorial appraisal, reasons for: rejection, advice, 
fee $5. A collaborative-consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue 
penciling, replotting suggestions, and advice, $10. These fees are for 
stories or articles not exceeding 5,000 words. For excess wordage, one 
dollar a thousand words. Fees for novels on request stating nature of work. 
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INQUIRY LETTERS 
ANSWERED 


If you fear critics or 
doubt that anyone 
can understand your 
problem, we espe- 
cially invite you to 
write to us. 
We will answer 
promptly and 

personally. 








G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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FREE ADVICE 
AND INFORMATION 


Our 16-page pampi 
let giving advice 
agents and criti¢s 
and talks on succes 
by noted authors we 
have trained. 

Our services a 
fees explained. 











Free. Send for it 
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Modesty Forbids 
Sir: 

I write a column—two or three of them 
sometimes—for the local weekly. News, obser- 
vations, remarks—anything I please. Protests 
against the ghastly screams of early-sounding 
alarm clocks so necessary to get the youngsters 
(and their parents) up and ready for the school 
bus, for instance. 

No pay, of course, but immense satisfaction 
and pleasure in being able to interest, entertain, 
amuse, praise and encourage my neighbors. 

I’m just beginning to get a few of the checks 
—$10, $12.50, $22.50—that kind. I had a 
notion to close the weekly column today with a 
reference to some forthcoming issues bearing my 
titles. Wouldn’t that be helping my neighbor? 

And then I looked at the new religious calen- 
dar above my typewriter. There on a level with 
my eyes were these words: “Let another man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth. Proverbs 
27:2.” Juia Earcie Derrick, 

Leesville, S. C. 


$1,000 Book Prize 
Sir: 

Dodd, Mead & Company announce the award 
of their latest Red Badge Mystery-Detective 
Prize to William P. McGivern for his mystery 
novel, “But Death Runs Faster.” The author 
of some three hundred short detective and ad- 
venture stories, Mr. McGivern has used the 
pulp magazine publishing business as the back- 
ground for his first full-length murder story, 
in which a fictional mystery editor matches wits 
with a Chicago detective. 

Dopp, Meap & Company, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* The next Red Badge contest closes March 15, 1948 
ot gi $1,000 advance royalties on announcement. 


Westward Ho 
Sir: 

OCCIDENT, a monthly international review, 
published in English, French and Spanish is 
in the market for manuscripts and photo- 
graphs. The first English-language edition of 
this magazine will appear in the U.S. in Janu- 
aty at two dollars a copy. We are in the 
market for the following types of manuscripts: 

Fiction: Short stories of first-class literary 
quality from 1500 words to 2500 words. 

Profiles: Painters, writers, sculptors, musicians 
of today. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 28 , No. 3. Entered as second 








If 


our 


Short-Story 





arouses 


editorial interest 





it cannot fail 





to employ the principles 





so fully and clearly set 
John Gallishaw's 
Case and Problem 











Many writers now nationally 
famous look back upon their in- 
troduction to these studies as the 
turning-point of their careers. 


For descriptive folder 
write 


JOHN 
GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 


132-136 West Union Street 
Pasadena |, California 































Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Di 
second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


t Publishing ‘< Mest 
, Cincinnati, O., U. 
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BEGINNER EARNS 
$1,819.00 

"Today | received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another | sold 
for $34. The other day | counted 
up just how much | made previ- 
ously. It amounted to $1,620.00. 
Not bad for a beginner, is it?" 
— Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. Me- 
Harg Ave., Stamford, Texas. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 





O many people with the “‘germ’’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called “unknowns.”’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, sports, 
local and club activities, etc., as well. 


Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy ‘‘cub” goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism — a training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, org your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 


Each week your work is analyzed constructively by prac- 
tical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own dis- 
tinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profit- 
able, too, as you gain the “‘professional’’’ touch that gets 
your material accepted by editors. Above all you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 





Have You 
Natural Ability? VETERANS 
Our Writing Aptitude Test will This course 
reveal whether or not you have 
natural talent for writing. It will | approved 
analyze your powers of observation, 


your imagination and dramatic in- tor 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. 


There is no cost or obligation. Simpl ' 

mail the coupon below. voolen, News. Veterans 

paper Institute of America, - 28 
ark Avenue, New York 16,’N. Training 


(Founded 1935.) 














ony per Institute of America 
ark Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
ao me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further i orma- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writers Dicest, February. 


(_) Check here if eligible under the @. 1. gilt of Rights. 
All corr No ill call. 7-B-598 


Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Satire: Good satire on any subject, 1500— 
2000 words. 

Applied Art: We present an article each 
month on an applied art subject. Interested 
in emphasis on the craftsmanship of the artisan, 
the correct use of the object, history, etc. Ex- 
ample: Have used an article on Picture Frames 
indicating how they are made, why it is im- 
portant to have the right frame for the painting. 
Photos. Length: 2500 words. 

Reportage: A photographic reportage is used 
each month on a country or region. Short text 
of 1000-1200 words. 

Elegance: An article on the items which are 
important to the art of living. Example: Jewelry, 
2000 to 2500 words. 

Editorial: A serious work of 2000 words on 
the problems facing Western Civilization today, 
Any subject treated in such a way that a person 
reading it may be helped in solving own prob 
lems. 

Payment, for the moment, is on publication. 
Reports will be made in two weeks or less. 
Allow for a week’s mailing time each way. 
Return postage in U.S. stamps which will be 
exchanged against French. Rate of payment for 
present is three cents a word but this will vary 
upward according to quality, name of author, 
importance of subject. Photos will be paid for 
at a rate of from five to ten dollars apiece and 
more for color work. Same flexibility as in word 
count. 

Our color reproduction, a new process, is the 
best in the world and reproductions of paintings 
are as Close to the original as can be humanly 
made. 

I hope that manuscripts will be sent as soon 
as possible, since we are in great need of sub- 
jects on American artists, and artisans, and 
short stories by U.S. authors. 


Grorce A. Hunn, 

Associate Editor, 
English-language edition, 
Occident, 

42 Blvd. de la Tour-Maubourg, 
Paris VII, France. 


Amen 
Sir: 

Mr. Rupert Hughes’ protest against political 
censorship wins the applause of myself, and of 
Mr. John Milton, who says: 

“And though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in 
the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and 
prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew truth 
put to the worse in a free and open encounter? 
Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing.” 

MARSHALL CRANE 
Box 248, 
Bedford, N. Y. 
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Writers Aren't the Only Ones 
Sir: 

Re: James Blish’s article, “Let Them Say It” 
in the January W D—while it is a good, sound 
piece it fails like every other article I’ve ever 
read on this subject to get at the crux of the 
problem which is that good dialogue consists not 
of HOW something is said but rather WHAT 
is said. Most beginning writers and too many 
professionals spend entirely too much time in 
hunting a substitute for “said” and much too 
little time in figuring out what is actually 
spoken. 

H. A. DeRosso, 
S. Carey Road, 
Hurley, Wis. 


WD'S Best 
Sir: 

I have read your magazine for over ten years 
and contrary to Mr. Stanard’s opinion, I think 
the W D is a fine magazine, and one that is for 
the writer. 

But I’m writing this letter to tell you that 
I thought that James Blish’s article “Let Them 
Say It” was the kind of practical article I 
should like to see more of in your magazine. 

Also, I’m wondering why the W D has not 
compiled about thirty such articles which it has 
published in the last decades and brought them 
out in book-form. It would make a grand gen- 
eral reference text. 

Witiuam Pau Devan, 
3470 East 110th St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
© You're on, Mr. Devan. We're working on "The 
Best from Writer's Digest" right now, and we'd 
welcome any and all suggestions from readers as to 
their personal favorites through the years.—Ed. 


Plot Source 
Sir: 

Other writers of fiction might like to know 
about a new book which I found last fall. It 
turned out to be a rich source of ideas and set- 
tings for short stories—I have now sold six from 
it—and_ novelettes. 

The book is a volume of fact entitled “Sun 
In Your Eyes” by Oren Arnold, published by the 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
It has the best lore of the Southwest that I have 
ever read, both historical and modern, because 
it is handled in a light and entertaining manner. 
Mr. Arnold’s articles are read regularly in The 
Post, Collier's, and other topflight journals, and 
he has other good books, notably “Hot Irons” 
(Macmillan) which I also use as source material. 

Sometimes one paragraph in these books will 
be a hunch for a short story that brings me $100 
and up. I think other writers will benefit simi- 
larly. 

A. W. Evans, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Fesruary, 1948 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, yet practical 

Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 


TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Pro writers need pro typing. Your mss. deserves the 

professional look that may mean the difference be- 

tween sale and rejection by the editor. Original and 

free carbon mailed flat with your mss. inor cor- 

rections if desired. Only fifteen cents per page. 
NORMAN SILBERT 

2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 


THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Month! $7.50, or single criticism. Ghosti Plots. ror. 
Ms. Crit. $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

















1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) Seessdeceoes $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). ........+++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).......-++ 5O 

ITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)...... 2.00 


—' 3 8 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Ord 
6—WRITERS: 


MILDRED |. REID 
2131% RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation ie, Men and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying “6 of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume. Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for “said"'), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°x%/" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works In 

the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 
Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80 money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00 (U. S. $), money 
oe or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 











WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of over 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service with satisfactory results. Inquire about 
“BRAINCHILDREN,” writing from A to Z! Details 
without obligation. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
728 


P. ©. Box Florence, South Carolina 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

































4 WriTER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St. New York City 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

, ng bead, mailed flat with your original. 
‘charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT "SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


“BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 


BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS 


_—, +t —_ of ia 4 fy ed brochures b 
e ill, author o d ARTICL 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for | en or Sta lot 
2—The Article Writing Formula we 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4 low To Criticize Your Own Story 
5 low To Protect Your Story io 

ee To Write A \ Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From Subconscious Mind 

8&—Story Writing Self Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose A S: 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—lInteresting Story Openings 
Au. Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature. on The Pilot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS, 10 ¢« 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, By of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual ee ae 
HE GAGNON err 

Dept. 462, sie1 WwW W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





MU 2-6390 


























REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM — EDITING — GHOSTWRITING 


make yours a professional manuscript 
82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. |., N. Y. 





Virginia 9-7808 





City Life 
Sir: 

I believe I have found the $3-a-day writer's 
Shangri-La. 

It seems that most of the writers of these 
letters have a tendency to get away from it all 
by living on farms and in caves (?) where the 
discomforts are many, believing that they can 
live on nothing and produce material that will 
sell while they starve themselves. 

You can have that rosy picture of farm life 
with all the livestock to feed, footsore miles to 
the nearest postoffice, and shivering beside the 
stove all winter. Take it from one who knows, 
on a farm there’s always something: water freez. 
ing up, shingles off the house, furnace needs 
cleaning, snow to shovel, house needs painting. 

Two years ago, my wife and I decided we 
needed a place where I could write on what 
capital I had without having to take a job to 
keep up expenses. We landed in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Within a week, we had rented a nice big, 
two-room furnished apartment with all the fix- 
tures; oil stove that served for both cooking and 
heat, private lawn, hot water heater, sun porch, 
and the use of the landlady’s bathtub. The 
price? Thirty bucks a month, plus sharing of 
the gas, light, and water bill which amounted 
to less than five dollars a month. 

The apartment was far enough out of the 
city proper so we seldom bothered about dress- 
ing. For recreation we had the miles of beaches, 
fishing, all sorts of free entertainments put on 
by the city, and the neighborhood theater where 
the price was a quarter for a double feature. 

A breakfast could be had at practically any 
of the restaurants from fifteen cents up. Most 
of the time we had our meals at home, patron- 
izing the big grocery stores where prices were 
lower than in the neighborhood stores. Some- 
times, on weekends, when we felt like going for 
a ride in the country, we’d stop in at the little 
grocery stores in the country towns and save 
enough on our purchases to pay for our gas. 

We had practically everything for less than 
the standard $90 a month mentioned in your 
pages without living in caves and having to do 
any farm labor or even stealing oranges. 

But before the readers rush pell-mell to catch 
the next train to St. Petersburg, remember that 
the winter season is now on. Wait until next 
summer when the summer rates are in force, and 
apartments are more plentiful. Start your trek 
long before you feel that chilly spell and you'll 
beat the tourists. A summer rate means that 
the hotels and apartment houses knock off one- 
half to one-third of their rental fees in summer. 


Chances are good that you'll get a cheaper 
location than we did out in the country. But 
who wants rattlesnakes and cockroaches crawl 
ing around on the floor? Stay near the Gulf or 
the seacoast because in the summer when it’s 
hot there’s always a refreshing breeze blowing. 


Writer’s Digest is your. best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Perhaps, by now, you’re moaning about the 
price of a ticket to Florida. Simply go to your 
bus station and inquire; the rates are cheaper 
than you think. Before the war I went to St. 
Petersburg on a bus for $19 and some odd cents, 
I didn’t get off the bus once for three days 
except to eat. All I had besides my ticket was 
$25 in cash, and I stayed eight months! 
I’'d give every damn cent I own to be back 
there right this minute. I'll bet that the winter’s 
coal bill on this big, high posted farm house 
where I live will pay for a year’s room and 
board in Florida. 
Cuarues L. Stratron 
Hollis, N. H. 

Vs. Country Life 

Sir: 

I take exception to Donald Bradfield’s de- 
scription of people who live in out of the way 
places, as related in his letter published in 
January WD. 

I came to the country after twenty years in 
Los Angeles and, so far, I have found the num- 
ber of people here who are “steeped in ignor- 
ance and prejudice” to be even less per capita 
than in the city, and this is not a rich neighbor- 
hood. 

By keeping my ears and eyes open I also 
found five either active or ex-school teachers 
within a radius of a half mile, and one old 
farmer down the road who modestly admitted 
authoring a book that is currently being shown 
as a movie. 

As to mental stagnation, I manage to find a 
story around every corner, simply because peo- 
ple here are more friendly and more varied. 
They are not ground into one pattern by closely 
packed city living. 

I agree with Mr. Bradfield about their dollars. 
They may live in shabby shacks and wear 
shabby clothes, but they always have money for 
the things they can’t do without. 

As for the work we do here, it is our salva- 
tion. It keeps us fit besides giving us food. But 
it is no place for a lazy man. 

I’m not a warped introvert. Perhaps that is 
why I have found much compatible company in 
the country. 

Eruet M. Russe£.1, 
Ventura, Calif. 


FEBRUARY, 
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What Will YOU Sell in 19487 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 

Established (1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollyweod 28, Calif. 








DOUBLE « 








c INCOME 


sane’ SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 


ting time on stories that don’t seil! Double 
writing income—and ~~ g- 4 devoting your writ- 
talent ngewn 4 to soundly otted character moti- 


rough draft of a story. It 





rated. ly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct >. 
trade and ling action incidents—all writ 
onneaiy te for you. this Brief you write your own 


in y own @ quick, easy way. 

et cee ee ee te Gen aS 
cessful **Sherwood Briefs.’ One client solid 3 
Lom a é"eriets. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, wer 8 World Traveler, Radio 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 





I'VE SOLD TO: 


Christian Herald, Household, Beiter Memes and Gardens, 

Pageant, The Link, Frontiers. y syndicates, 

westerns, etc., Toronto Star. "son Atl Quarterly. Every- 
body's Weekly, Editor And Bublisher, Eagles’ Digest, and 

ipet about the whole range of markets. Reading fee: $1 
first 1,000, 50c each 1,000 Additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion St. Denville, If. 











CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT Bho 


Y 
our manuscript noon Fy: 


wd grade & bond paper 
copy. conte ood "words. 
page tndleded eee. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Tilisonburg 2 





Onterio, Canada 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 











¢ $1,230 for a magazine story ! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
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What's Wrong? 


Your story has come back, coldly rejected. 
You lose confidence; make false starts. Send 
me that story, along with a brief personal 
history. Find out what is wrong and what to 
do about it. Fee, five dollars up to six thou- 
sand words. Three dollars for short shorts. 


FRANK DAVID 
Box 277 Colerado Springs, Colorado 
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and for many years more a poet, critic and reviewer 
poetry, has written this guide-book in response to 
many requests of correspondents, “Won't you tell me 
just what's —— with my verse?” “Won’t you tell 
me why my work isn’t accepted?” 
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write to sell. Send for particulars. 
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Wouldn't Darwin Be Pleased? 
Sir: 

Here is a letter from one of your old sub- 
scribers, with amazing news in it! I call it 
The Evolution of a Gag! 

Some years ago, I bought one of your Writer’; 
Year Books. I have been writing and selling 
sporting articles, poetry (both humorous and 
serious), fillers, miscellany, a few short storits, 
and commercial poetry, off and on for over 30 
years. 

Recently, I discovered by accident, that I am 
a natural gag writer. So, with this new, intér- 
esting field for me to explore, I started out. I 
have a fine artist who works for me, and we 
began to sell a little. 

In the Year Book, I saw a brief paragraph, 
in the Cartoon Markets, saying that the Satur- 
day Review of Literature was a market that gave 
writers prestige, because the big editors all 
watched it for talent. 

So, I thought up a gag, had my artist illus 
trate it, and sent it in. They bought it! 

A few weeks after it appeared, a business 
magazine reprinted it, since it was a business 
gag. Then Ohio State University in Columbus, 
wrote me for permission to use it in a new 
textbook on education! 

Now, I am fairly good at long-range thinking 
in this writing business, so, instead of being 
greedy about it, I let them have my gag and 
cartoon, for nothing, and it recently appeared in 
a swell, new up-to-date book on modern edu- 
cational methods, entitled “Audio-Visual Meth- 
ods in Teaching,” by Prof. Edgar Dale, page 271. 

Then, a big advertising agency in New York 
City saw it, wrote to me and offered me many, 
many times more than the magazine could pay 
me for permission to use it in a big firm’s adver- 
tising, so you see, my giving the University per- 
mission to use my gag was very valuable bread 
cast on profitable waters, which floated in from 
an unexpected source! 

The evolution of that one gag has déveloped 
into ramifications I never thought of, so you 
never know. 

Carrott Van Covrt, 
226 West 46 Street, 
Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


Did You Know? 
Sir: 

A tinker’s dam. Apologies to John D. Stan- 
ard, January W.D. Dam is not a blasphemous 
expression a tinker uses because he has burned 
his fingers. 

I send you this information because I have 
not yet found one person who seems to know 
the origin of the term. 

A tinker’s dam is a small piece of cloth he 
uses to dam the hole he is about to solder. 

It is so infinitesimal and so easy to replace 
that it is held to be worthless. 

ALBERT Henry Parsons, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 
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‘Tenshun 
Sir: 

The monthly service publication Our Army 
has experienced some changes recently. Title has 
been changed to Our Army and Our Air Force. 
Editorial and advertising offices now located at 
30 Beechwood Road, Summit, N. J. Herbert E. 
Smith, recently retired after more than 27 years’ 
active service in the U. S. Army, has been ap- 
pointed editor. 

Our Army and Our Air Force will continue to 
be in the market for short fiction and factual fea- 
tures, on present-day Army and Air Force sub- 
jects (no war yarns, please!). Especial considera- 
tion will be given service verse. Although pay- 
ment is of necessity low, at present, and is made 
on publication, Our Army and Our Air Force 
remains an excellent medium, through which 
service personnel, and their dependents, may 
make their first bow in print. 

HeErsBerT E. SMITH. 


Another First for the Mayflower 
Sir: 

I wish to state that I’ve made a sale of a 
100 word article “W.R.E.A. Reflections” to 
Morgue and Mount Magazine, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Miracle of the Future for Readers and 
Writers has begun. The outlook for Morgue and 
Mount is bright. 


MAYFLOWER Kitts MILLER, 
North Kenova, Ohio. 


Student Poets 
Sir: 

The American Poetry Magazine offers an 
award of ten dollars and two book prizes for the 
best poem of from eight to forty lines on any 
subject. This contest is open only to students of 
colleges or universities. Only one poem may be 
entered by each contestant. Name and address 
should appear on the manuscript. Keep copies; 
no manuscripts will be returned. Closing date 
June 1. Address: Student Contest Editor, c/o 
American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd Street, 
Wauwatosa, 13 Wisconsin. 

Louise LEIGHTON, 
Associate Editor, 
American Poetry Magazine. 


look Again, Donald 
Sir: 

That Arkansas moonshine evidently packs quite 
a wallop. By the time Mr. Bradfield reached 
the cave, the cockeyed sun was sinking in the 
East. 


Jim Pautson, 
Dresden, Ohio. 
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ZOO SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us—and we've 
always told you that we 
train beginners to sell their 
very first stories at good 
rates. Outstandingly suc- 
cessful SSW student is 
Marcia Daughtrey, whose 
first sales we made while 
she was a student, and Who rereia Daughtrey 
has gone on to make over 

700 sales since then. Her profit on her small 
investment on this course runs into many 
thousand percent. 

We mention this author, and others like 
her, because she, and they, are examples of 
what we mean when we say that SSW stu- 
dents sell and continue selling. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and con- 
tinue to get their share of checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal 
and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is Included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started — while they were 
still ne with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on @ 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 








VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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For Homemakers 
Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining articles for our 
home furnishings magazine. 

We will pay a minimum of 2¥%c per word, 
and $5.00 per photo, for articles relating to the 
home, and of particular interest to the young 
housewife. Articles should be between 800-2,000 
words in length, and preferably accompanied by 
photos. Prompt payment on acceptance. 

Originality of material, and research will com- 
mand premium prices. We can also use filler 
material. 

MeEtvin Oxin, 
Home Information, 
131 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Civil War Laureates 
Sir: 

I am columnist for the Bridgeport Life, a 
weekly newspaper in Connecticut, and would like 
to hear from any reader of Wrirer’s DicEst 
who has written a poem on the Civil War. 

I am starting on a novel with a Civil War 
background and would like to see any poem 
that would pay tribute to my main character, an 
old Civil War vet who is reaching the Last Roll 
Call. If I think it is the ideal poem, I will ar- 
range to contact the poet personally. Please 
enclose return postage with poem. 

Raymonp J. Ross, 
Bridgeport Life, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


it Was Nicer Before 
Sir: 

Payment for City Girl, December WD, is not 
upon application, but upon publication; man- 
uscripts should be addressed to the attention of 
the writer, 58 West Huron, Chicago, Illinois. 

We need a large amount of material in order 
to make satisfactory selections for the first three 
or four issues of City Girl. 

Survey CHAPPER, 
Literary Editor, 
City Girl. 


Query First 
Sir: 

The paper situation still is acute with us, with 
the result that curtailed production has left us 
overstocked on poetry, articles and fiction. 

We are asking all contributors to please query 
by postcard before submitting. 

Boyp EuGeNngz TAyYLor, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Southland, 

P. O. Box 2, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 
HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned end 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 


ing. You work in your own home. 


Every assignment 


you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 


questions, 


helping you find the 


type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home c- 
tion stories, essays, short eeee. 


whatever you_ are 


best 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 





VETERANS: 
This course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans" training. 
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THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 82, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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... VOPe, 


Scott Meredith 


doesn't look like 
this... 


... even if you've been led to think so by the fact that you've been sending 


him some of your stories or articles lately, and he’s been telling you they're rotten 


and nastily tearing them apart to prove it. There’s rhyme and reason in this tearing 


apart: it’s the fastest and clearest way to show you where your scripts miss and 


how to make them, or your next ones, right. 


...Nor does he look like this... 


e \ NIE 


. . . even if you think so because he’s begun to sell your stuff, and is getting 


you into the top magazines in your field and securing you the best possible rates. 





clients. 











No, S. M. is just an ordinary sort of guy, no horns or wings — 
with, however, that extra technique and market knowledge which 
means the difference between failure and success to so many of his 


In other words, if you’re not doing as well with your writing as you'd like, 


it might be a good idea to let S. M. and staff see some of your work. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines, or one 

k to a major publisher, within the past year, 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American 
sales, 159% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with 
beginners or newer writers until they earn their 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material 


sent, is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 
4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dollars. 
$25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees after 
we make several sales for new clients. Personal 
collaboration service—where the agency works with 
the writer from plot idea through finished script 
and sale—by arrangement; information upon fe 
quest. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all manuscripts. 





SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Unness the people you put into your 
stories tug at your own emotions, your 
characters will be stillborn, and your story 
will come out dully—if at all. In other 
words, you’ve got to get excited, and this 
is particularly true when you’re writing a 
short-short. Even your plot lines may be 
determined by this excitement. For if you 





Alwyn Knight, a former associate editor of 


igh : 
True, has sold to Colliers, The American, Lib- 
erty and Redbook among others. We had a 
special motive in publishing his article this 
month. Turn to pp. 42-43 for the reason—and 
perhaps this story will be helpful when you be- 
gin to write. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


You've Got 


To Get 
Excited 


By Alwyn W. Knight 


don’t get inside your characters and really 
become an integral part of them, your yarn 
too often lacks that sense of inevitability 
which makes even its wackiest turnings 
seem plausible and right. 

Certainly I felt this excitement about the 
characters in “Soft Soap,” a short-short 
published in The American and recently 
reprinted in a text book on short-short 
writing by Mildred Reid and Delmar Bor- 
deaux called “Writers: Try Short-Shorts.” 
I did not know, though, that “Soft Soap” 
was a specific kind of short-short until the 
text book labeled it a prime example of 
the character short-short. Specifically, after 
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kicking O. Henry in the teeth in a nice 
way, the authors say: “Many good char- 
acter short-shorts have been done in recent 
magazines. The following story by Alwyn 
Knight is not only a good example of this 
short-short pattern, but also one of the 
best stories of its kind.” 

Now I was glad of that. I read it again, 
very carefully. You see, suddenly finding 
out what I’d allegedly had in mind when 
I wrote the thing, I was naturally interested 
in reappraisal. A character short-short. 
Well! And all this time I had been think- 
ing that all short-shorts, or long shorts, were 
character stories. Seemed to me that all 
the pieces I’d done stemmed very much 
from character. Still, if there’s anyone 
who can’t tell for sure about a thing like 
this, it’s the writer. 

Frankly, all I’d had in mind when I 
conceived the story idea of “Soft Soap”— 
and when I wrote it—was the usual itch 
to write out the excitement you feel and 
build up whenever the right emotional 
needler comes along. By emotional needler, 
I mean something significant someone does, 
something a certain party might reasonably 
be expected to do, or something a person 
would simply have to do because he is what 
he is. To illustrate, let me summarize the 
writing of “Soft Soap.” 


begin with, it was what I call, for 
want of a better tag, a forcing piece. 
I sat down and talked back to the type- 
writer until a thing excited me sufficiently 
to want to get across its substance to others. 
The thing in this instance was the depend- 
ence of the blind. The day before I’d 
bought some magazines from a blind news- 
dealer on Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the feeling began to 
generate then. Nothing special—just a feel- 
ing that had to be fed. A sort of slow 
wonder. 

I did not think in terms of plot action 
at all: I wonder how many writers do at 
this stage? I just apologetically stepped 
inside of the blind man and probed here 
and there in gentle amazement at what I 
found. And there was this terrible, and 
somehow wonderful, dependence; and I 
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was sure that this was the thing I wanted 
to nurture and build up and shape into my 
story pattern. Because it moved me, you 
see, and I was sure that it would move 
others. It was one of those things you just 
don’t stop to: think much about, but the 
minute you do consider it you say, “Ah- 
how true that is! How terribly vulnerable 
and dependent are the blind!” And you 
must communicate the excitement of this 
conviction and knowledge to others; and 
there is always one way that you, as a 
writer, can do this. 

So it is this excitement you feel that 
makes your story. Call it character excite- 
ment if you like. In this particular case, I 
felt that the emotional idea would have 
most impact in about 1,000 words. My con- 
tact point was the blind newsdealer’s curi- 
ously heightened dependence; and it would 
not take a lengthy build-up and harangue 
to set the stage. 

Moving around inside my blind news- 
dealer, I became increasingly aware of this 
strange dependence in all he did. It boiled 
down to this: he needed certain things 
more than “seeing” people—things like 
security and friends and a deep understand- 
ing. And because of this, it would be harder 
for him to like and trust people, perhaps. 
And this in turn would tend to sharpen the 
wary suspicion we make others overcome 
before they can be our friends. 


I took my time soaking up the blind 
man’s dependence and the urgency of his 
need for what the rest of us accept without 
question. Because I think that if you get 
emotionally involved with a character, you 
can safely ignore a good many of the rules 
of rote; if you write as simply as you talk, 
and are involved with an emotional idea 
that hasn’t been done too often in too many 
guises, the chances are you can sell it some- 
where—though granted you may have to 
do it over a good many times to bring all 
your values into proper perspective. 

Well, anyhow—at this point I set out to 
visualize the acme of whatever quality or 
characteristic in a person has steamed me 
up to the point of wanting to share my 
excitement. In this case, as I say, it was 
the curious dependence of a blind news- 
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"You told me not to disturb you Mr. Kenney, unless the house caught fire—well it did" 


dealer. But in devising ways to put across 
my emotional premise, it seemed to me 
that the reader would not clearly under- 
stand the dependence of a man already 
blind. Perhaps the reader would feel that 
the newsdealer had long since grown ac- 
customed to his sightlessness, and because 
of this adjustment, the reader would refuse 
to feel the wonderment with which I was 
imbued. For this reason I decided to turn 
the story around a person who was not yet 
blind, but who would be shortly—and knew 
it! That, I thought, ought to do the trick. 
The reader would fear going blind with 
the character; inevitably the reader would 
sense and share, more sharply and bitterly, 
this man’s growing dependence—a depend- 
ence the more awful and desperate because 
hope was not yet entirely dead, and kept 
clouding the issue. 

Close your own eyes. Keep them closed 
for fifteen minutes. Get up from your desk 
and fumble into the bathroom for a drink; 
sit listening to the rain outside and wonder 
with an eerie sense of confinement what it 


looks like out there in the storm. Do these 
things, as I did, and you begin to live with 
the slow terror this man knows, and you 
understand his mounting panic just a little. 

And you know better, too, how the plot 
frame of your story must shape up. Your 
characters are telling you in no uncertain 
terms. There is not much you can do about 
it. Already your first faint story lines are 
discarded and you move along the lines of 
inevitability which make a story ring true. 
Your character excitement is merely so 
many units of energy which turn your story 
people in a certain direction and give them 
a shove along that path. The tail is now 
wagging the dog, and that is as it should be. 


LL right: the name of the character 

who is going blind is Mendelson. The 
blind newsdealer is Gus. You know by now 
that Mendelson has simply got to get a 
line on what being blind, forever, is like: 
this is a drive and compulsion more defini- 
tive, to him, than hunger. If you were in 
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Mendelson’s shoes, that’s how you would 
feel about it too. 


So Mendelson shines up to Gus, the 
blind newsdealer, hoping to find out how 
Gus manages. For reasons which the author 
feels and gets across to the reader, Mendel- 
son does not tell Gus that he himself is 
about to lose his sight. Heightened drama 
is One reason, of course; it is motivation for 
Gus’s crusty suspicion, at least in retrospect. 
The reader accepts this premise without 
question when you show that there is hard 
feeling between Gus and Mendelson to 
begin with. 

And that’s all there is to the story. The 
blind news dealer thinks that Mendelson, 
who is going blind, is trying to stick him 
with a phoney building lot. Then Mendel- 
son doesn’t come around to the stand any 
more, and Gus learns from one of his 
“regulars” that it’s because-the real estate 
man has been operated on (unsuccessfully) 
for cataract. Gus immediately understands ; 
and he goes to the hospital to make 
amends. .. . 


“I patted the guy’s shoulder, and his 
hand fumbled up along my arm, the fingers 
squeezing hard like they was glad to see 
me and didn’t want to let go. 


“ ‘Why didn’t you tell a guy?’ I snarled. 


“His voice had a frightened ring: ‘I—I 
don’t know. I wanted to, Gus, often, but—’ 

“ ‘Listen,’ I said, ‘I had an offer of six 
hundred bucks on my lot. I’m putting three 
hundred fish in your name at the bank. 
There’s a soft drink and periodical stand 
for sale by that shooting gallery. Together, 
we can corner the trade along there—’ 

“Smitty whispered, ‘Let’s go, he’s bawl- 


in’,’ 


“Later, I felt foolish about hocking my 
nest egg. But I felt good, too, knowing the 
guy hadn’t been sucking around. What he’d 
been after was to see how I did it, to get 
the lay of the land. In order to spike his 
fear, he’d just had to be close to somebody 
that knew. 


“It’s bad enough being born blind like 
me, but when you’ve had eyes that work, 
I guess the everlasting darkness is that 
much harder to take... . ” 


WRITER’s DicEstT 


The double twist of this story, of course, 
is the fact that the reader does not know 
that Gus, the news dealer, is blind himself 
until that very last paragraph. To play 
fair with the reader, I put this plant in my 
first paragraph: 

“He said, ‘Remember me, Gus? .. . 
How’s the magazine business?’ . . . I looked 
right at him without seeing him; I was 
counting nickles and dimes from the cigar 
box and didn’t want to start from zero 
again.” 


UT I’m beginning to wander. Back to 

excitement. I had it; I was really 
souped up about Mendelson and Gus— 
about their terrible dependency and the 
way that dependency intensified everything 
they thought and did. And this excitement, 
this strange wondering and hunger to share 
something I had discovered, was finally 
committed to paper. And because the 
words were simple and without pretense 
they were successful in communicating this 
wonder and excitement to the reader, and 
the story sold. 


Let me tell you about a short-short I 
just finished and am mailing out today. 
My chief character was a very, very tough 
real estate saleseman—a Joe who was un- 
couth, egocentric and insensitive. This one 
stemmed from excitement over the fact 
that if a person is in love, he sees things 
through such highly rose-colored glasses 
that he actually can see something which 
is not there at all. The real estate sales- 
man was, naturally, the foil, and the story 
would be told from his viewpoint. 


I stewed around on the thing and some- 
how it didn’t come right, so that I hesitated 
to begin the actual typing. Finally in des- 
peration I plunged ahead, hammering out 
that telling first paragraph which so often 
indicates (to the author) whether or not 
the piece is going to go well for him. And 
damned if the first sentence didn’t read 
like this: 

“I knew, as soon as Tony turned in at 
our perfectly darling picket fence, that he 
was going to put his house on the market.” 

Now obviously a two-fisted real estate 
salesman would not use the phrase “per- 
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"I'm sorry but we can't use these jokes. They're all based on puns and that form 
of humor is seldom punny. Hal Ha! Get it?” 


lectly darling.” But I knew that my sub- 
conscious probably had a good reason for 
talking out of character and out of turn. 
So instead of blue penciling the phrase, I 
thought about the story some more, and 
presently I realized what had happened. 
My excitement about my characters was 
changing the original story line, and with 


sound reason. It was now obvious to me 
that the story could be told much better 
from the viewpoint of a woman. (And so 
it worked out.) My subconscious had di- 
rected, my typing hand to use the phrase 
“perfectly darling” to make it plain to the 
conscious me that the viewpoint character 
had to wear skirts if the story were to be 
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sound and complete. The final version was 
told by a female real estate operator. 


LFt me cite briefly a few more examples 

of this business of getting excited about 
the people you put in your stories. I go to 
my own published short-shorts merely be- 
cause they are the only ones I can speak 
of with knowledge. 

When the war was still on, I came across 
a paragraph in a newspaper which told that 
a mother had written to her son’s com- 
manding officer to find out how her son 
had died—under what circumstances, the 
supposition being that they were heroic. 
I thought of the War Department passing 
the buck, and the commanding officer pass- 
ing the buck, and the boy’s buddy finally 
getting the assignment. And all at once I 
knew that this buck passing grew mostly 
out of the fact that the mother’s son had 
not died heroically at all. I knew this be- 
cause I could begin to get excited about it. 
Look—a certain kind of man, given this 
awful accountability to a comrade’s mother, 
will do anything he can to glorify his 
buddy’s death. Because he, too, has a 
mother; because he, too, has a wife and 
children. You can see how he wouldn’t 
want to let “Joe’s Kids” down—and there I 
had my title. 

So my excitement grew. And finally I 
was aware that, because of those kids and 
all, my protagonist, who had been very 
much a hero, would even say that he had 
been a coward. He’d do this if it would 
make Joe out the hero his kids would need 
him to have been that they might grow up 
with the responsible pride in their “old 
man” so essential in a fatherless home. 

So Joe’s buddy wrote a note telling about 
the brief, sharp action in which Joe had 
lost his life. And for Joe’s kids, the Buddy 
changed places with Joe, making Joe out 
to be one hell of a hero and claiming—so 
the lie would still be sort of white—that 
he himself had been wounded because he 
had broken under pressure and run for it 
...A sale to Collier’s. 

And again: I knew a young man, once, 
newly married, who became a bum largely 


because his self confidence was knocked into 
a cocked hat; and everybody conspired to 
keep it there by the helping hand treatment 
—and their obvious belief that Fred would 
always have to be helped because he was 
past helping himself. They lent him money; 
everybody was always giving him money 
and being very nice about it, and the result 
was that his dependency increased and 
hardened into a form. 


And then I began to get excited. Some 
psychological happening of great force, and 
with a reverse implication, would have to 
occur to make Fred change. Wondering 
about what this could be, my excitement 
pyramided, and I knew that I had another 
bear by the tail. And so I made my solu- 
tion of Fred’s problem pivot on the fact 
that somebody, for a change, needed help 
from him in order to straighten out his 
(someone’s) life. The climax naturally was 
this new character’s touch of Fred. The 
new character didn’t actually need the 
money—he was a professor of psychology— 
but he certainly needed the lift that the 
success of his little charade gave him... 
A sale to Liberty. 


And so I say to you that the most essen- 
tial technique you must learn in writing 
short-shorts is the technique of losing your- 
self in characters— of following the lead 
of character when the time comes to lay 
your story lines. 

As you go about your daily affairs, keep 
your feelings open, and you are bound to 
“see” action or potential action that whets 
your interest. If you can, without pressing, 
fan this interest into a wonder and an 
excitement, then you’ve got something. 
Contact. And the rest of the job will go 
forward almost under its own power; the 
placing of point and counterpoint—the 
business of balance and contrast—which 
your characters will almost arrange for 
you if you let them. 


So go ahead and get steamed up. Let 
your interest be keen to the point of ob- 
scenity if that is necesary. Write only of 
people who become real enough in your 
eyes to tell you what they will or won’t do. 
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Be A Selling Play Architect 


By Marjorie Mueller Freer 
Including a list of 16 play markets 


Lan amateur playwright needs as much 
skill and knowledge to develop a sale- 
able and actable drama as the architect 
uses in drawing up the blueprints for a 
house. And the script of the dramatist who 
studies his medium will very likely find 
a home. In the course of a career which 
has included running my own radio reper- 
tory company, selling countless plays, writ- 
ing movie scenarios, and working with little 
theater groups, I’ve evolved ten steps in 
play designing, which turn the trick for me. 


Step One: Putting Your Background 
To Work 


The following questionnaire will serve as 
a brief review to stimulate your thinking 
in terms of your own particular background: 


1. What region or regions of the country 
are you familiar enough with to use as play 
backgrounds ? 

2. Is there a particular locality (present 
or historical) which you would like to put 
to use in plays? There’s a wealth of in- 
spiration outside of the done-to-death aver- 
age American living room—and a whole 
continent, not to mention the world, of 
G. I. experience to choose from. 

When picking a specialized play back- 
ground, careful evaluation is needed to de- 
termine its nationwide sales appeal ; other- 
wise no publisher with a wide trade will 
put it in print. The same caution has to be 
exercised with sports, hobbies, and themes 
that are dated and specialized. For in- 
stance, Buffalo Bill is known to boys every- 
where, but Paul Bunyan is not nearly as 
familiar. War plays and patriotic themes 
aren’t popular amateur properties at pres- 
ent. Slang, high prices and wages, etc., may 
be outdated five years from now—but a 
good amateur play must sell for years. 

3. What additional places in or out of 





this country have your travels or vacations 
acquainted you with? 

4. What kinds of people are you familiar 
enough with to write about convincingly? 
(For example, Gloucester fishermen, Nan- 
tucket islanders, Texas cowhands, Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, panhandlers, etc.) 

5. With what professions are you conver- 
sant through first-hand experience or close 
acquaintance so you could use characters 
in these careers? 

6. What are your hobbies? 

The above questions simmer down to the 
all-important question of for which audi- 
ence and acting groups your background 
and inclination fit you to write. Within the 
amateur play market there are many sub- 
divisions, and you will do well to choose 
one or two as your specialties. 

Do you like children and would you like 
to write for them? If so, give particular 
thought to the age level. Pre-schoolers (the 
three to sixers) love dramatizations of such 
childhood classics as “Puss in Boots” and 
“Cinderella,” or you can dream up your 
own plays in the same vein. Remember 
that the attention span of this group is 
short. They like rhymes, so a play in poetry 
form is a good bet. 

For the primary group (the six to eight- 
ers), and the intermediate grades, find 
out about their reading tastes from their 
teachers and children’s librarians. Drama- 
tized history, plays based on holidays and 
special days, and miniature dramas in 
which manners, grammar, etc., are per- 
sonified are always good for intermediates. 

Teen agers (junior high and high school 
level) are interested in the whole world, 
past and present. They like plays about 
their own problems, historical skits, biog- 
raphies, romantic dramas and comedies. 
School assemblies are a big field for one- 
acters and radio and television style plays, 
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while high school dramatic clubs are always 
in the market for three-act plays for their 
annual or semi-annual productions. 

When it comes to the adult level, Granges 
and the various clubs which stage one or 
three-act plays to raise money for various 
projects are good markets. Comedy is the 
favorite in this field with more women than 
men in the cast. If you can develop your 
own dramatic talents, there’s no reason 
why you can’t persuade a group of actors 
to work with you so that your ideas get 
practical testing. 

If you want to write a highly dramatic 
or artistic production, slant your plays for 
college groups and community, experi- 
mental, or little theatres. Many of these 
groups, however, use very few three-act 
plays that do not bear the Broadway stamp. 

Another big new field for the amateur 
playcrafter is the Church, which is making 
dramatics an important part of its religious 
education program. Plays based on Biblical 
stories, allegories, Christmas and Easter 
holidays, and character-building dramas for 
all the different age levels will be suitable. 
If possible, work with your own church 
group, for that will give you an oppor- 
tunity to try out your plays. 

The high school markets, (including 
churches, clubs, granges, and the like (with 
production facilities similar to the high 
school) are usually the widest and best pay- 
ing markets for the amateur dramatist. 

Now, having decided on your field, you 
come to the next criterion. 


Step Two: Having Something Signifi- 
cant To Say 


An effective way to do this is to make 
a list of your positive convictions, and a 
separate list of pet hates, the attitudes and 
types of people that make you see red. For 
example, one of my credos is, “Plugging 
away every day with a particular goal in 
mind can’t help but bring results.” Con- 
versely, one of my pet hates is, “People who 
won’t knuckle down to hard work and yet 
keep moaning that luck is against them.” 
By continually adding to your list of 
credos and pet hates, you wil! create a 
source of story conflicts. Give characters 
with opposing convictions the same goal 


and let them fight it out. 

Many farces and mystery shows get by 
without a significant theme due to their 
very nature. 


Step Three: Prepare a Backlog of 
Dramatic Ideas 


Using the same notebook in which you 
listed your credos and pet hates, head sepa- 
rate pages with each of the following cate- 
gories: 

1. An everyday person in a specific en- 
vironment up against an everyday problem. 

Example: A homemaker in a small 
Maine coastal town wants to earn some 
money on her own so she can send her 
daughter to the vocational college she 
wishes to attend. 

2. An everyday person in an unusual en- 
vironment up against an unusual problem. 

Example: A millinery stylist, on a Euro- 
pean trip to discover new fashion trends, is 
a passenger aboard an airliner which has to 
make a crash landing during a blizzard near 
a remote Alpine village where everyone still 
wears the same local costumes their ances- 
tors did hundreds of years ago. 

3. An unusual person in an everyday en- 
vironment up against an everyday problem 
which is strange to him. 

Example: A famous book collector has 
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motor trouble and is temporarily stranded 

in a remote North Carolina village in 

which most of the oldsters are illiterate. 
Keep adding to your own particular list. 


Step Four: Choose Idea (from any of 
three preceding categories) With 
Greatest Present Appeal to Yourself 
and Your Potential Producers. 

(To illustrate, I’ll choose the millinery 
stylist who finds herself stranded in a re- 
| mote Alpine village. This will be for an 
adult theater group.) 

1) What credo will you pick as its guid- 
ing thought? 

In the case of my particular play, which 
I'm going to call “The Pancake Hat,” the 
credo is, “Often we don’t appreciate the 
value of what’s right under our nose.” 

2) Who is to be your main character? 

The millinery designer. 

3) Who is the opposing character? (Not 
necessarily a villain, but a person who holds 
a different set of ideas. Can also be the 
romantic interest. ) 

Historian-archeologist, also a passenger 
on the plane. (He is standard bearer of the 
credo that people don’t always appreciate 
what’s right under their noses. ) 

4) Consider your setting: a) Is it color- 
ful and dramatic enough? 

A quaint Alpine village with the action 
taking place in the public room of the 
only local inn—windows towards rear of 
set giving view of the street and the pas- 
sers-by in folk costume—is certainly color- 
ful. As for drama, what could be more 
dramatic than making a crash landing near 
a remote Alpine village cut off from the 
rest of the world by a blizzard. 

b) Is it a one-set setting? For a one-act 
play, one simple setting with continuous ac- 
tion is a requirement. For a three-act play, 
one setting can strengthen your production, 
and is a must when writing for the play 
publishers who sell to school and amateur 
groups which operate on a budget. 

5) What characters—other than your 
major characters—does the setting conjure 
up? 

The pilot, slightly injured; 

A seriously injured passenger; 

American salesman who tries to sell the 
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villagers his cosmetic products for which 
they have no use ; 

The innkeeper; 

The inkeeper’s wife ; 

The innkeeper’s daughter; 

The village doctor; 

The village midwife and nurse; a grand- 
mother, who helps the doctor and inn- 
keeper’s wife in caring for the patients; 

Villager with horse; 

Alpine guide ; 

Other villagers. 

(For an amateur group production it’s a 
good idea to include minor characters who 
don’t have too much to say or do, but who 
still play a function in the plot. This will 
give everyone in the group a chance to par- 
ticipate in the play.) 

6) Work out your characters according 
to the character blueprint given below: (I 
use the designer to show how it’s done.) 

1) Name and function in play: Delia 
Lee, the main character. 

2) Credo (character building material) 
on which character is based: “When it 
comes to fashion, always be two jumps 
ahead of the next person.” 

3) Pet Hate or what makes character see 
red: In the case of Delia it’s anything “old 
hat” or old-fashioned. 

4) Physical Appearance: 

a) General impression—(exotic, dowdy, 
etc.). Delia is distinctly glamorous. 

b) In creating character, besides having 
in mind two or three actual people from 
whom you can draw inspiration, compare 
character to a particular plant, animal, bird, 
marine life, mechanical object, subject of a 
painting, etc. (Examples include dramatic 
California poppy, sturdy bachelor button, 
Russian wolfhound, buzzard, squid, trailer 
truck—road-hog variety—Watteau cherub). 
Delia usually looks like a high-style Eric 
drawing in Vogue. 

c) Most striking physical feature —A 
cameo-like face. 

d) Age—25. 

e) Clothes—colors and type—Delia goes 
in for dramatic colors and striking styles. 

f) Individualizing gesture or mannerism: 

Unconsciously, while talking, Delia ma- 
nipulates materials into hats. 
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5) What is character’s outstanding trait? 
(This also grows out of credo.) With Delia 
it could be the courage to be original and 
start a new fashion trend. 

6) Where does character live? (New 
York City, but her home originally was in a 
Detroit suburb.) 

7) Background: (This includes educa- 
tion, social and economic group, race, 
nationality, vacations and travel.) After 
high school, attended a fashion school in 
New York; is of Austrian descent, member 
of a middle-class family. Up to now her va- 
cations and travel have been confined to 
American resorts. 

8) Character’s occupation: Millinery de- 
signer and stylist ; has own business. 

9) Voice—Husky but authoritative. Tag 
line: “It’s dated!” 

10) Achilles Heel, hobby, special interest 
or enthusiasm by which other characters 
can manipulate him or her: Fashion. 

11) What does character want? To scoop 
her competitors when it comes to latest 
fashion trends. 

Having developed your main character 
according to the above blueprint, use the 
same pointers to get the rest of your charac- 
ters down in black and white. Working it 
out in your head isn’t enough! 


Step Five: Blueprint For Your Play 
Plot 


To insure that the conflict of your play 
is heightened at all times, you will do well 
to plan each incident in your play as though 
it were a round in a prizefight. Look on 
your main character as the unknown chal- 
lenger who has to prove himself, the oppo- 
sition as the champ or established title 
holder, the friends of the challenger as his 
seconds, and the people on the champ’s side, 
his seconds. Here’s how “The Pancake Hat” 
works out according to this prizefight 
analogy: 

Round One: (The challenger face-to- 
face with his problem.) Delia Lee, who has 
come to Europe to study fashion trends and 
get designing inspiration, is furious when 
the transcontinental plane in which she is 
traveling has to make a forced landing near 
a remote Alpine mountain village during a 
blizzard. The play opens early on a Sunday 
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morning in the public room of the inn 
with the innkeeper’s wife and daughter 
awaiting the rescue party. Once at the inn, 
the other plane passengers resign themselves 
to remaining snowed in, but Delia, unlike 
historian-archeologist, who feels it is a rare 
opportunity to study isolated people close at 
hand, is indignant at being stranded in a 
place where the headgear and costumes are 
hundreds of years old. Approaches inn- 
keeper to find someone to get her down 
from mountain. 

Knockout or Last Round: (We plan the 
final scene next—even though we will not 
write our dialogue in this order—so that 
we will know in what direction our inter- 
mediate rounds are to point.) 

The snow has stopped and the man with 
the horse and sleigh, who needs money, de- 
cides to chance it down the mountain road. 
As mass lets out the sun comes out and the 
villagers in colorful and distinctive costumes 
come trooping past the windows. The mid- 
wife also comes down for a snack. While 
Delia is talking to the man, her attention is 
continually diverted by the colorful pageant. 
Without realizing what she is doing, she 
takes out a small sketchbook and begins 
drawing the saucy tilt of the midwife’s shiny 
black pancake hat. Her answers become 
more and more abstracted. Confronted by 
the man with the question of when she will 
be ready, she announces that she has 
changed her mind and gives him a generous 
tip. Hurrying to the historian, she tells him 
she is staying to make the most of this won- 
derful new source of inspiration. Trying to 
hide his amusement and elation, the his- 
torian tells her he is staying too. 

Round Two: Delia, with the historian’s 
assistance, interviews a villager who owns a 
horse and sleigh to see if he can get her 
down the snowbound mountain road. Man 
refuses on the grounds that they may become 
lost in the blizzard. When historian tells her 
to make the most of this forced stay, she 
tells him to mind his own business. She 
doesn’t intend to live in the past. Calling for 
the innkeeper, she asks him to see if he can 
find someone else to take her down the 
mountain. 

Round Three: The Alpine guide who 
found the plane comes in from the kitchen 
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at the landlord’s instigation, but even he is 
lukewarm about the idea of conducting her 
down the mountain. If someone’s life were 
in danger, he would be glad to go, but here 
they are all snug and can bide their time 
until the weather is better. (Delia, who up 
to now has been ashamed to own up to her 
Austrian background and the fact that she 
can speak the language, talks to the 
guide herself, thinking she can effect more 
that way.) When the historian joins them 
and agrees with the guide, Delia flounces 
angrily from the room. 


There is no fixed rule for the number of 
rounds in your play—one might have as few 
as two, another as many as ten. A one-act 
play takes place in one setting during a 
continuous stretch of time, and playing time 
ranges all the way from fifteen to forty 
minutes. Twenty to twenty-five minutes is 
a good length, since it comes within the 
rules that govern the many one-act contests 
and festivals throughout the nation. 

The longer playing time of a three-act 
play (2 to 2% hours) allows for the con- 
vention of intermissions between acts, and, 
when necessary, the lowering and raising of 
the curtain between scenes in an act to in- 
dicate the passage of time. For high schools, 
an hour and forty-five minutes length is 
best. By covering a longer time span “The 
Pancake Hat” easily could be worked up as 
a three-act play. In Act I of a three-act 
play we are introduced to most of the char- 
acters and their relationships, become ac- 
quainted with the setting, and find the main 
character up against a problem. At the end 
of the act, the character comes to a par- 
ticular decision, planning to follow a dis- 
tinct line of action to work out the problem. 
In the case of “The Pancake Hat,” the first- 
act curtain would come down on Delia’s 
decision temporarily to remain in the vil- 
lage to use the fashion sources there. The 
first act, unless a prologue, is usually longer 
than the second and third. Act II is 
devoted to a series of events showing the 
effect of the character’s decision upon him 
and the people with whom he comes in con- 
tact. In this act the character’s fortunes go 
from bad to worse, with the romance and 
everything else at a complete impasse when 
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the curtain falls. 

In a one-act play we don’t go too deeply 
into character analysis, stressing one main 
trait the way we do in a short story, but in 
a three-act play we can develop as many 
facets of personality as we do in a novel. 
In the one-act version of our example, we 
imply that romantically everything will 
work out beautifully for Delia and the his- 
torian, and the audience goes home satis- 
fied. In the three-act play traits of Delia’s 
other than her enthusiasm for designing will 
cause her trouble romantically and with the 
village. In the three-act version the inn- 
keeper’s attractive daughter might well be 
the main character in the sub-plot. Delia 
tries to promote a romance between the girl 
and the salesman, which pleases the mother 
but antagonizes the innkeeper. By the end 
of the second act Delia has things in such a 
muddle that she announces her intention of 
leaving the next morning. 

Act III shows the result—how everything 
turns out. Early the next morning Delia 
persuades the salesman to leave with her. 
He has been sweet on her all the time. To 
untangle the mess she’s created, and because 
the historian no longer seems to care for 
her, she decides to marry a man she doesn’t 
love. Inkeeper’s daughter is furious; his- 
torian, who really is in love with her, tries 
to dissuade her. Meanwhile the salesman, 
who isn’t in the market for marriage, makes 
a deal with an Alpine guide to get him 
down to the plain below by a shortcut 
through the woods. The innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter and her former sweetheart are recon- 
ciled, and the historian and Delia make up 
permanently. 

However, be sure your plot gives your 
characters enough to do and say before 
developing a three-acter. If you stretch 
what is fundamentally a one-act idea into 
three, your play becomes talky and slow 
in tempo. 


Step Six: Blocking Out the Movement 
of Your Play 

Whether your play is a one or three- 

acter, the next step, after you have briefly 

worked out the main incidents or rounds, is 

to make a floor plan of your setting and to 

work out the basic movement including en- 
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trances, exits, and what happens on the 
stage. Above is a floor plan of the inn in 
“The Pancake Hat.” 

With your floor plan before you, take 
buttons of various colors, one to symbolize 
each character, and push them around to 
follow through the action. This way you'll 
keep track of all the characters, know who’s 
on and offstage at a given moment, where 
on the stage the characters present are, and 
what they’re doing. By listing the basic 
movement in sequence, you will have a 
skeletonized action summary of your play. 
The following example is from round one 
of “The Pancake Hat”: 

Innkeeper’s daughter and wife onstage 
as curtain goes up. 

Daughter stands looking out through 
window backstage right. Wife busy behind 
bar. 

Daughter rushes to door backstage right 
to admit snow-covered group—villagers 
bundled up in shapeless warm clothing 
and a soaked, citified, and inadequately 
dressed group including Delia, historian, 
salesman, pilot who is supported between 
two villagers, and an injured person who is 
carried. 

Village doctor commandeers beds for 
' pilot and other passenger, sends man after 
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the midwife, the village nurse. 

Innkeeper, who was one of rescue party, 
removes outdoor togs and presides at the 
bar, handing out drinks “on the house” 
while his wife and daughter go upstairs 
with passengers and doctor. 

Delia, who has exchanged her soaked 
mink for an Alpine costume, flounces back 
in and takes up her stand by back windows. 

She is soon joined by the historian and 
the salesman, who are dressed in Lederhosen 
(leather pants) and knee-length wool socks. 

Delia goes to innkeeper to see if she can 
make arrangements to leave. 

Remember that drinking scenes, sex, ex- 
cessive swearing, or other vulgarity will 
eliminate your show for any but little the- 
ater groups or some large college produc- 
tion. The average school, church, and rural 
group or community club won’t use this 
type of show—and they represent the bulk 
of the market. You must decide on your 
market. 


Step Seven: Work Out Characteriza- 
tion Touches 

After you have made a list of the basic 

movement round by round, the next step is 

to work out the characterization in panto- 

mime form. This would include listing emo- 
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tional reactions, gestures, and business, in 
each round, paralleling and amplifying the 
movement as in the following : 

Innkeeper’s daughter keeps rubbing 
steamy window panes, and excitedly peer- 
ing first out of lower half, then upper half, 
of window. 

Innkeeper’s wife takes down brandy bot- 
tle and sets it on bar, agitatedly polishes 
glasses with a towel while she keeps watch- 
ing for a sign from her daughter. 

(And so on for the rest of the scene and 
round by round through the play.) 


Step Eight: Combine the Pantomime 
(steps 6 and 7) Into a Running Action 
and Emotion Synopsis of the Play 

Nowhere in Steps Six or Seven have I 
used a “he said” or “she said.” That is be- 
cause I think in the usual amateur play too 
much emphasis is placed upon dialogue 
with the result that the play often comes to 
a complete standstill while the characters 
sit around endlessly talking and bickering. 
Step Eight looks like this: 

Marta, the innkeeper’s daughter, is keep- 
ing tense vigil by the window, backstage 
right, using her hand to rub off the steamy 
window pane, and peering now through the 
lower half of the window, then standing on 
tiptoe to look through the upper half. Her 
mother, who has been standing behind the 
bar, stage left, in a listening attitude, now 
takes down a brandy bottle from the shelf 
behind her, gets glasses from underneath 
the bar, and agitatedly starts polishing them 
with a towel, meanwhile alert for any sign 
from her daughter. (You continue in this 
fashion through the remainder of round one 
and the succeeding rounds.) 

You will notice in this example that 
further details are added as you synthesize 
steps six and seven. The various steps may 
sound like a lot of detail, but it pays off be- 
cause the main work has been done on your 
play before you reach the dialogue stage. 
To make the most of the creative process, 
spend anywhere from four days to a week 
on the first eight steps, going over your work 
each day. 


Step Nine: How to Go About Writing 
Dialogue 


Dialogue grows out of action, emotion 
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and characterization. Each line, given in the 
individual speech pattern of the character 
talking, either: 

1) Forwards the action of the play; 

2) Tells us more about the character 
speaking; or 

3) Tells us something about another 
character. 

The stage directions that accompany dia- 
logue are there for the plucking when you 
have a scenario to guide you. In “The Pan- 
cake Hat,” for instance, the opening few 
minutes will be completely in pantomime 
while the audience studies the set, the two 
characters onstage, and has its curiosity 
aroused in lively manner. But when the 
suspense has gone far enough, the mother 
speaks: , 

FRAU KOCH (pausing in her glass pol- 
ishing): Marta! 

MARTA (turning around from the win- 
dow): Yes, Mutti? 

FRAU KOCH: I thought I heard some- 
thing. 

MARTA: I didn’t. At least I don’t see 
anything yet. (Turning back to window and 
rubbing it.) But I'll look again. 

FRAU KOCH: The poor souls. I hope 
they’re still alive! 

MARTA (still peering out): You heard 
what Karl said when he came in for Vati 
and the men—he couldn’t get into the 
plane, but he heard hammering inside. 
Someone must still be alive. 

FRAU KOCH (getting more glasses from 
under bar): Airplanes! Men trying to fly 
like birds! It’s against nature. No wonder 
there are accidents. 

Don’t devote too much space to what 
happens off stage, however. Bring as much 
possible action to progress your plot on the 
stage itself. 


After you have written your dialogue, put 
it away to cool for several days, then read it 
aloud, testing for naturalness and dramatic 
conflict. If possible, also have one or more 
people read it to you while you check your 
carbon for lines that sound awkward, lit- 
erary, or too talky. Another helpful stunt is 
to have members of your family or friends 
walk through the play and read the lines 
while they are doing so. 
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Step Ten: Giving Your Playscript the 
Professional Touch 


Unlike short stories, plays are sent out in 
bound form. Office supply stores generally 
carry inexpensive flexible covers to fit 
81x11 paper. Type the play’s title and your 
name on a small oblong of typing paper and 
paste on cover. (No artwork, please!) 
When your play is typed, punch and fasten 
in folder. For a three-acter which often runs 
ninety or more pages, let a printer do the 
punching and stapling. This is the way your 
title page should look : 


Playing Time: 
30 minutes 


Marjorie Mueller Freer 
Freer Galleries 
Berlin, Conn. 


(and halfway down the page) : 
THE PANCAKE HAT 
By Marjorie Mueller Freer 


On the next page, it’s desirable to have 
a floor plan of the setting with your scale 
%4” to the foot. You can also use an India 
ink of your scene. In designing your floor 
plan, remember that most amateur groups 
have small, shallow stages— a 20’ prosce- 
nium arch opening and 15’ depth to rear 
wall is average. On the following page. 
after you have again typed the title and 
your name, set down the cast of characters: 


CHARACTERS 


(List in order of appearance, but wait 
for brief description of each character until 
he or she makes first appearance on stage.) 


FRAU KOCH, innkeeper’s wife 
MARTA KOCH, her daughter—etc. 

(For amateur production, give a com- 
plete description of the characters in prefix 
information, besides. ) 

TIME: The present; a blizzardy winter 
day in the Alps. 

SETTING: An unpretentious village inn 
with whitewashed walls and simple furni- 
ture. The most striking feature of the set- 
ting is the series of tiny-paned windows 
which appear in the wall, backstage center, 
giving a view of passers-by on the street. 
Backstage right is the door leading to the 
street, downstage right is the door leading 


to the upstairs, downstage left is the kitchen 
door. Against the wall, stage left, are shelves 
with wine bottles, etc. 

As the curtain goes up, Marta Koch, a 
fair, ruddy-cheeked mountain girl, is keep- 
ing tense vigil by the window, backstage 
right, etc., as in scenario. Her flaxen braids 
are piled in a coronet on top of her head 
and she wears her Sunday costume, a 
striped, ankle-length skirt, white starched 
shirt, and black-laced bodice. The effect she 
gives is of a plump doll in peasant costume, 
etc., as in scenario. 

When it comes to the actual dialogue and 
stage directions, type exactly as I did under 
step nine, always being sure to double space. 
Most playwrights for the amateur market 
merrily send off their play after they have 
completed the dialogue and stage direc- 
tions, but as far as most publishers and 
directors are concerned, your script is still 
incomplete. On the page following your 
curtain line, make a list of all your stage 
and hand props as follows : 


PROPERTY PLOT 
STAGE (Furniture, lamps and anything 
needed to set stage) : 
2 oblong tables 
4 backless benches 
1 bench with back to seat 4 or 5 
Etc. 

HAND (This includes anything any of 
characters carry or pick up on the stage) : 
12 assorted wine and brandy bot- 

tles 
12 small glasses 
Worn leather satchel (doctor) 
Dressing case (Delia) 
Etc. 

If there are any offstage effects, list them 
on the following page. In “The Pancake 
Hat” we would have: muffled voices of 
rescue party, tolling of church’bell, and ap- 
proaching chatter of home-going church- 
goers. On this same page also list special 
effects, which in this instance would be the 
snowstorm. You also list stage effects and 
sound on the script where they occur. On 
the next page, work out the LIGHT PLOT 
in diagram form by tracing your floor plan, 
but only including the pieces of furniture 
on which lighting fixtures stand as I have 
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in the floor plan above: 

Besides the diagram with lighting nota- 
tions for an inexperienced light crew (an 
experienced one will want to work out its 
own), you will have to add a paragraph or 
so of written explanation as in the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Pancake Hat” opens early in the 
morning during a heavy snowstorm. The 
cheerfulness inside is emphasized by the 
snowy gloom outside. Tall tapers burn on 
the tables, and the oil lamp on the bar is 
wired for electricity. Footlights and an 
overhead proscenium border contribute to 
the general lighting. Near either door, 
downstage right and left, baby spots with- 
out lenses and on standards provide illumi- 
nation. At the base of the backdrop show- 
ing village houses blue strip lights set at an 
angle, and an overhead strip, give the faint 
outdoor illumination. Strip lights on an 
alternate circuit with yellow gelatine slides 
will be turned on when the storm is over. 
Then, as the people come home from mass 
and the sun comes out, the floodlights near 
the rear windows will gradually be brought 
up. 

Since “The Pancake Hat” is a drama be- 
ginning on a serious note and with a happy 
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ending, the lighting changes from the 
somber, trancelike mood of the early part 
of the play, and grows progressively brighter 
during the last scene. 

Lighting effects must be simplified for all 
except the little theaters and the large 
schools. Where a complicated setting or 
light plot is ideal, try to supply an alter- 
nate, simplified version. 

For a working knowledge of lighting, 
scenery and all the other elements of play- 
craft which every playwright should have 
at his fingertips, go to your library and take 
out some of the following books which 
you’ll find listed under amateur theatricals: 
L. Egri, “The Art of Dramatic Writing”: 
Josephine Niggli, “Pointers on Playwrit- 
ing’; Kenneth Rowe, “Write That Play”; 
Samuel Selden, “An Introduction to Play- 
writing’; Mark Swan, “How You Can 
Write Plays’; Arthur Krows, “Playwriting 
for Profit”; Gassner, “Producing the Play”; 
Harvey Granville-Baker, “On Dramatic 
Method”; Leo Shull, “Playwriting for 
Broadway.” A season working on any phase 
of production with a little theatre group 
will greatly increase your acquaintance with 
the theatre and assist your playmaking. 

(Continued on page 72) 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Now is the time, publishers figure, to 
do something about those circulation blues 
—if the right maestro can be found to call 
the tune. 

Liberty, which has made its way through 
many a difficult passage, is now looking for 
the magic touch in the direction of Frank- 
lin S. Forsberg, newly elected president of 
Liberty, Inc., and now publisher of this 
national weekly. Mr. Forsberg made a stur- 
dy reputation for himself as general man- 
ager of Street & Smith’s Mademoiselle and 
during the war, as top officer on Yank. 
And there is little question but what 
Liberty will respond to his dynamic touch. 

Paul Hunter, who had been publisher of 
Liberty, will remain as chairman of the 
advisory committee. Homer Rockwell, vice 
president of the company, continues as pub- 
lisher of the firm’s three-fan magazines. 
Beulah Karney has been named food editor 
of Liberty—a new interest for the maga- 
zine, which indicates attention to the lucra- 
tive food-advertising field. (37 West 57th 
St., N. ¥. 19.) 

Alex Hillman toyed for a while with the 
idea of selling his pocket-size Pageant to its 
former editor, Vernon Pope. However, he 
finally decided there was still a real spark 
of life in the magazine and brought in 
Harris Shevelson from Coronet to fan the 
spark into what he hopes will be a bonfire. 
As managing editor of the older magazine, 
Mr. Shevelson had done a fine piece of 
work, helping bring Coronet up to far 
greater circulation than its parent publica- 
tion, Esquire. 

Though plans are already well laid for 
the new policy of Pageant, Mr. Shevelson 
was not yet ready to give out the details. 
He did give me permission to quote him 
on one point; he welcomes anecdotal and 
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filler material now. 

This may be of any length from a pithy 
sentence of five words to an incident taking’ 
300 words. The three types in which he is 
most interested are: humorous bits, strange 
factual stories, and inspirational sayings 
He is not looking for any quizzes or game 
material, as these are now taken care of on 
a package arrangement. 

Payment is good on this short stuff; $5 
for a brief saying, up to ten cents a word 
for a 300-word anecdote. This is figured 
on words published. Writers must enclose 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope, 
however, if they want rejects returned. 

This is only fair to the editors, who fre- 
quently are swamped with short stuff of 
poor quality. Ninety per cent of material 
submitted for filler use is scarcely worth the 
paper it is typed on, editors frequently tell 
me. So use discrimination in what you send 
out. And show you take a professional atti- 
tude by remembering to enclose that stamp 
and self-addressed envelope please. The 
editorial offices of Pageant are at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Salute is another magazine starting off 
1948 with a completely new setup. Best 
news from the reporter’s viewpoint is that 
the magazine has left the Park Place loft 
where one had to climb the worst stairs any 
New York magazine ever had. The new 
office is in a midtown elevator building, 
light and businesslike, with a pleasantly gay 
little waiting room of modernistic design. 

The outward appearance of Salute re- 
mains much the same, in size at least. But 
the change in policy is at once apparent, 
except for a department of advice, the 
veteran angle has been dropped and the 
entire magazine aimed as a “picture maga- 
zine for men.” All ages of men—especially 
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18 to 45; but not the collegiate or the 
stodgy, set-in-his-ways older man. February 
is the first issue under this regime. Morris 
Weeks, formerly of Look and of Pageant, 
is editor, while Vernon Pope (unlisted on 
the title page) is editorial consultant. 

Pictures are the main interest now with 
Salute. But each issue will also carry three 
or four text articles—with strong writing to 
appeal to men, and preferably with good 
picture possibilities. There is a vast range 
to what might interest the editors: sports, 
personalities, cheesecake, careers, outdoor 
living, politics, family relationships, etc. 
But very little is likely to be bought cold 
from a free-lance writer. By all means, 
query first. Give not only some details on 
the subject you wish to cover, but include 
your own qualifications for writing about 
it. There is also a market for some fillers— 
anecdotes, short dramatic incidents of in- 
terest to men. No quizzes. No fiction. 

Salute, though not paying in line with 
the bigger monthlies, does hand out fair 
checks, and on acceptance. Address: 15 
West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 


N the pulp field, Popular Publications 

has been getting its hew ideas into 
magazine form. And its rival for top circu- 
lation honors, the Thrilling Group, has 
been snapping up additional buyer-interest 
by giving better bargains in reading-con- 
tent. 


Shock is the title of Pop. Pubs.’ latest, 
and it sounds like a hair-raiser. “Ad- 
ventures in violence” is its keynote. Harry 
Widmer is editing this new mystery maga- 
zine, and he is out to make it something 
different from any of the pulps now on 
the stands. 

There is a market for every type of real- 
istic mystery-adventure. Stories may be laid 
in any country, or in any period of time. 
They should have strong emphasis on wom- 
an interest. And the realism should be con- 
strued as something actually possible. Ghost 
stories and weird or supernatural stories are 
not wanted here. Straight detective stories 
are not wanted. Neither is any quiet, easy- 
going tale with a shock-end. Stories must 
open with a shock, and keep up the tone 


right through to the shocking end. Stories 
may run any length from 1,000 to 10,000 
words. 

There is a small market also for short 
fillers, from the very short lengths to a top 
of 1,000. Like the fiction, these must be 
shockers. Shock starts off as a bi-monthly 
of 96 pages, selling for 15 cents. It pays 
a cent a word minimum, on acceptance. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Star Western, of the Pop. Pubs. group of 
pulps, edited by Mike Tilden, is changing 
its formula. With the May issue, it will 
start to emphasize girl interest more heavily 
both on the magazine covers and in its 
stories. This should not be confused, how- 
ever, with a swing to a Western romance 
type. It will remain sturdily Western ac- 
tion, but with more variety of theme and 
plot. Length requirements are changed, 
too: Star Western will now use shorts pre- 
ferably about 5,000 words. Novelets mostly 
will be between 7,000 and 10,000 words; 
possibly one of around 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment in this group is'a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

For Dime Western and his other four 
Western pulps, Editor Tilden expresses a 
special need for well-written shorts which 
stress strong characterization and good hu- 
man dramatic conflict. 5,000 words is the 
top length. Off-trail stories are good here. 
That is stories which do not fit into any 
ready-made slotmachine publishing, but 
otherwise are for the magazine; stories in 
which a fresh and dramatic treatment 
makes for a readable and convincing story. 

Editor Tilden also has an open market 
once more for short fact fillers for the 
Western books and for Detective Tales. 
These should be entertaining and dramatic. 
In the western field some preference is 
given to historical period material. The 
three lengths are quite rigid: 300 words, 
500 to 600 words, and no longer than 
1,200 words. Payment runs from a mini- 
mum of a cent a word, on acceptance. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Leo Margulies has given me two big 
pieces of news for authors who want to 
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write for the. Thrilling Group of pulps. 


First, he is planning to include one or two 
true fact pieces and stories in each issue of 
all but the love books; that is, in the West- 
erns, G-Men, detectives, sports, pseudo- 
science magazines. These may run any- 
where from 1,000 to 4,000 words inclu- 
sive. They are paid for on acceptance, at 
the regular rates of this house; a cent and 
up. There is no market, however, now for 
short fillers which are taken care of by the 
editorial staff. 


The second piece of news is that five of 
the books are increasing their pages by 32 
—which adds up to 20,000 more words in 
each issue of West, Thrilling Wonder, Start- 
ling Stories, Detective Novel, and Detective 
Mystery. This is almost as much addi- 
tional copy to be bought as if the house 
were bringing out two new titles. Address 
of the Thrilling Group: 10 East 40th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 

With so large a group of magazines as 
the Thrilling pulps, it is inevitable that 
certain types of stories come in more gen- 
erously than others. Shorts for Western 
magazines can be considered in much 


greater volume. These are the 1,000 to 
6,000-word lengths. 


Sky Fighters sometimes seems like the 
forgotten market to Editor Margulies. This 
may be because the air field is so limited 
right now. However, here it is—and open. 
The editor prefers post-war aviation prob- 
lems and adventures, rather than actual 
war stories. They may be laid anywhere in 
the world. This magazine uses shorts to 
6,000 words, with a lead novelet of 15,000 
and a second novelet of 10,000 words. The 
rate at this house is a cent a word. But I 
understand this is strictly limited to new 
writers. Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 


At the same address (Thrilling), Triple 
Detective and Triple Western are in the 
market for book condensation rights to sto- 
ries which have appeared in book form but 
have never had magazine serialization. Says 
Mr. Margulies, editorial director: “We pay 
fairly decent rates for one-time conden- 
sation use. The amount depends on the 
author.” 
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OR THOSE who are interested, ther 

is a new Marxist magazine due out 
around March first. This will follow the 
theme of Main Stream, now suspended, 
and of New Masses, which has also been 
terminated. Some of the members of each 
staff have been hired for the new staff. 
Final selection of title and of the editor will 
be announced later. 

The new replacement will be a monthly, 
96 pages, selling for 35 cents on newsstands 
in metropolitan centers through the country. 
It invites contributions from writers of po- 
litically progressive convictions. Some po 
litical material will be included, though the 
content announced is to be chiefly cultural. 
Lengths from both articles and fiction may 
run from 2,000 to 4,500 words approxi- 
mately. Verse, too, is used, with lengths not 
restricted to short fillers. Art, (drawings, 
cartoons) will be considered. Payment is on 
publication, at about $5 a printed page. 
Address manuscripts to Samuel Sillen, 832 
Broadway, N. Y. 3. 

Are you submitting material to any of 
the Street & Smith magazines? A letter from 
Henry W. Ralston, vice president of that 
publishing company, advises me that all 
manuscripts should be addressed to 122 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. Writers should send 
anything for Air Trails Pictorial and the 
Fiction magazines to the midtown office, 
and they will be handled from there. 

This may tie in with the report that 
Street & Smith Publications has recently 
acquired a six-building plant in New Jersey 
and is about to move the presses from the 
old 15th Street building out there, as well 
as all circulation activities. 

The position of managing editor on Coro- 
net, left open by Harris Shevelson’s shift 
to Pagent, is now filled by Jerome Beatty, 
Jr. He is a son of Jerome Beatty, Sr., well 
known as a staff writer on the American 
Magazine for many years. Coronet offices 
are at 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Larabie Cunningham has left the fiction 
staff of Collier’s to join a literary agency. 
Kenneth Litauer continues on that maga- 
zine as fiction editor. Address: 250 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Frank Crowninshield, whose name was 
linked for many years with the old Vanity 
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"How about creating a polish on some dirty dishes, mastermind?" 


Fair, died December 28th. 

Percy Waxman, associate editor of Cos- 
mopolitan, died on January 12th. He was 
well known to writers in the slick field, 
having been connected with Pictorial Re- 
view for almost twenty years and advancing 
through managing editor to the position of 
editor in 1930. He joined the staff of Cos- 
mopolitan in 1935. 

And Bernarr Macfadden, the old physi- 
culturist who has passed his 80th birthday, 
is now running for governor of Florida! He 
leaves his magazines, New Physical Culture 
and Macfadden’s Detective Magazine, in 
younger editorial hands nowadays. Address : 
535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The Lurton-Funk group of pocket-size 
self-help magazines keeps to as steady a 
course as any magazine house in the coun- 
try. Requirements and needs appear to be 


just the same as when I talked to Douglas 
Lurton, editor of the group, last year. “We 
want better written material,” said Mr. 
Lurton. “That’s all that’s new around here. 
We want more entertaining articles, newer 
ideas, breezier writing.” 

Your Life, leader in the group, is a 
monthly with a good market for helpful, 
entertaining, inspirational pieces of any 
length from brief fillers up to a top of about 
2,500 words. Writing must be compact and 
meaty. The author should have something 
to say, preferably out of his own life experi- 
ence, which would carry help and inspir- 
ation to other readers. Any phase of 
personality and of human relations between 
men and women, or women, or men may be 
covered. 

Your Health, a quarterly, gets a good 


deal of its material from authorities, as it 
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covers all phases of physical and mental 
health. The market for articles includes 
lengths from 300 to 2,500 words. 

Your Personality, now appearing twice a 

year, uses helpful, inspirational articles on 
all phases of personality development and 
human relations. Lengths run 100 to 2,500 
words. 
..Woman’s Life, a quarterly, uses some- 
what similar types of material in lengths to 
2,000 words, if it is of some special help and 
interest to women. Success Today, also a 
quarterly, is slanted toward relationships in 
business or career, and is the newest of the 
group. All material must be treated in a 
way that is sound psychologically. No sen- 
sationalism for these magazines. 

“Names” count to a small extent with this 
group, but it is the name carrying a weight 
of authority rather than glib writing. For 
the most part, it is the material itself and 
its ring of honest helpfulness which carry 
the burden of acceptance. The anecdotal 
style adds readableness and breeziness. But 
make them fresh and different, as well as 
pointed. Pass over the old chestnuts for once. 

Better query the editor on your subject 
matter here; and give him a real idea of 
what you want to write, not merely a title 
or a bar theme. When he gives you the nod 
on a subject, write it up the best you can 
and submit the article. But remember that 
a subject okay is not an acceptance. This 
applies to almost every magazine using arti- 
cles. 

This particular group is a good one to 
write for, once you have proved yourself. 
The editors_are experienced as writers as 
well as in the blue-pencilling job. They 
give prompt answers. And they pay well; 
on acceptance. Material is considered for 
all the magazines, so a single submission 
does for the group. Address: 227 East 44th 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


ELL HAS upped the price of both 

Inside Detective and Front Page De- 
tective to 15 cents. But in return for his 
extra nickel, the reader is getting an obvi- 
ously bigger magazine with more reading 
matter and pictures. Two solid, depend- 
able markets, edited respectively by W. A. 
Swanberg and West Peterson. Pay is as good 
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as any in the fact-detective field. There's 
one check, on acceptance, for both text and 
pictures. Their combined circulation tops a 
million copies every month. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Bob Harrison, head of Harrison Pub- 
lications, sends along this note on his needs; 
“Whisper is in the market for sensational 
true fact articles of the tabloid type. Size 
(sic!) should be between 750 and 1,000 
words. Photos extra. Payment is $50, on 
acceptance. 

“Fact-detective writers are especially 
asked to get in touch with us as we feel 
they can handle Whisper’s specialized ma- 
terial. All queries will be promptly an- 
swered.” Whisper is a bi-monthly at present. 
Address: Larry Saunders, Harrison Publi- 
cations, 201 West 52nd Street, N. Y. 19. 

The group of comics fostered by Parents’ 
Institute is undergoing inspection, with 
some changes to be noted. Sweet Sixteen 
has been suspended. True Animal Picture 
Stories is not being continued. On True 
Comics, Jack de Simone is now listed as 
editor. Beatrice Lewi says that Calling All 
Kids is very well stocked for the present. 

Kenneth Hal, who is editor of Jack 
Armstrong— The All-American Boy, men- 
tions only one need at present: Good West- 
ern text material to appeal to boys mostly 
9 to 12 years. Features of the Old West, not 
over 1000 words. Good Western action fic- 
tion of 2000 to 2500 words. Address this to 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Jean Press keeps plenty busy now with 
Polly Pigtails. (She was responsible for- 
merly for Sweet Sixteen as well.) And she 
has a definitely open market for short fiction 
of 2200 to 2500 words. These should re- 
volve around situations of interest to girls 
of 8 to 12, whose main interests are school, 
home, friends. Serials are overstocked for 
the present. 

Short articles also are important in this 
market. How-to projects are frequently 
acceptable, especially such things as handi- 
crafts suited to girls of this age group. For 
the Pigtail Profile department, very short 
articles can be used which tell about girls 
in the age group doing things. Get the facts 
—plenty of them. The material is whipped 
into final shape in the ‘office. Payment for 
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material is arranged with the author, usu- 
ally ranning 3 cents a word for fiction and 
articles. 

Comic strips are a closed market. No 
gags or cartoons are needed. 

Address material for Polly Pigtails to the 
editor, Jean Press, at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
me. 17. 

Jerry Tax, who is editor of Varsity of 
the same group, says he is very much in 
the market for all kinds of material. This 
monthly goes to high school and younger 
college men, and is glad to consider both 
fiction and factual material which would 
interest this group. 

There is one piece of fiction in each issue ; 
up to 3500 words is a good length. Adven- 
ture, mystery, or action are good. Sports 
articles lead off the book, but almost any 
subject has its angles for this age. Study the 
magazine to see how wide the scope is. You 
might query the editor to your own advan- 
tage. Articles run 1000 to about 2500 words. 
The base rate of payment is 5 cents a word, 
on acceptance. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Last but with highest circulation in the 
group (around 900,000) comes Calling All 
Girls. This is the monthly for teen-age girls. 
And it long ago discarded any taint of the 
comics from its pages. 

The editor, Claire Glass, says that her 
main need at present is fiction. A good aver- 
age length is 2500 words, and writing can 
be in either first or third person. Stories 
should treat teen-age problems with insight, 
and they should be told from the view- 
point of the girl (third person) or by her- 
self (first person). Payment rates are good 
in this field. 

As to articles, the editor frequently goes 
out after authors who can handle certain 
desired subjects. But some are bought out 
of the mail. About 1500 words is a good 
length. Personality or dating ‘problems 
might offer you ideas for something ac- 
ceptable. Try for a clever, conversational 
style of writing, as this makes the best read- 
ing for these teen-age girl readers. Be sure 
you don’t write down to them as if they 
were children. Avoid subjects which are 
taken care of in the shop: beauty, fashion, 
etiquette, decoration, and the like. The 


basic rate of payment on articles is 5 cents a 
word. 

The editor is also looking for ingenious 
quizzes, slanted specifically toward this mar- 
ket. The average reader-age is 15 to 16 
years. Material is also bought for the Puz- 
zlers’ Post; this may be quizzes, crossword 
puzzles, other types of puzzles. Poetry is 
not bought from outside. Calling All Girls 
is also at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


ERE’S another request for fiction in the 

juvenile field. Ruth Cogan, associate 
editor of Miss America and of Junior Miss, 
has let me know that some fiction is now 
being used in these two magazines. Stories 
may be romance, romantic adventures, or 
humor. There could be a slight psycho- 
logical angle, such as a girl with a personal 
problem. She’s too fat, maybe. Something 
she can get over, in the story. Slant the 
problems and writing and story interest to 
teen-age girls, especially those of high school 
age. Lengths should be between 1200 and 
2500 words. Writers with experience in 
contributing to similar girls’ magazines are 
preferred. The market is very open for 
material. Payment is 2 cents a word and up; 
on acceptance. 

These two magazines, in comic format, 
belong to one of the groups headed by Mar- 
tin Goodman. Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
a es i 

Is there a best seller formula? Many 
writers will want to read Frank Luther 
Mott’s new book, “Golden Multitudes,” 
in hopes of finding some clue to the answer. 
For this is the sixty-four dollar question 
which haunts every author. Mr. Mott gives 
in great detail, a great mass of interesting 
information about best sellers of the past. 
There can be no one formula, he explains, 
because best sellers have been so diversified 
in type and class. But there are many clues, 
in these 357 large pages as to what attracts 
the buying public. If you don’t find the 
magic formula, at least you will find a great 
deal about what people in the past have 
wanted to read—enough to buy vast num- 
bers of the books. (“Golden Multitudes”, 
by Frank Luther Mott. Macmillan; Novem- 
ber, 1947. $5.) 

(Continued on page 55) 
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H OW DOES a writer—young in years 
of experience—go about selecting a subject 
for a biographical article, and carry his 
self-assigned task through to successful com- 
pletion? 

No single imagination can cope with all 
the pitfalls, but I can give you a few basic 
principles on writing about people from long 
years of doing general interview-stories and 
historical biographical articles. Most of this 
work has been on a freelance basis ; some of 
it has been ghosting. Although I am today 
a member of the editorial staff of Look, I 
know what it means to be a new writer 
on the outside-looking in, making mistakes 
in search of the right approach. 


The Historical Article 


The historical biography is of limited 
appeal to editors. I myself like to dig up 
forgotten celebrities of the theatre, whose 
careers of fire and brimstone make zestful 
material. But you have many choices; you 
do not need to specialize. History, with its 
millions of people who did significant and 
fantastic things, is open to any writer who 
cares to interpret it. 

Suppose you think a story of Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman doctor of modern 
times, has the elements of rousing, romantic 
drama. 

The next logical step is some preliminary 
research to see whether your subject has 
enough body to justify your idea. You may 
read three or four chapters of abook on the 
subject, and look into several standard ref- 
erence books. This leads to your first major 
decision in writing the historical biography 
or, in fact, almost any magazine biography. 
What is your angle? 

In an article, for instance, on Miss Black- 
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ur Angle? 


How To Do A Biographical Article 


By Jack Hamilton 


well, the writer will determine whether 
it should be treated primarily as a person- 
ality story, a dramatic tale of courage, a 
story with political and sociological impli- 
cations, or as a love story. What point 
of view, will you strive for in rounding out 
your idea? Can you bring your idea into 
focus from the beginning, and search for 
pertinent material accordingly? 

When “point of view” intrudes into the 
biography so that you appear to use induc- 
tive reasoning in order to make your point, 
then your biography becomes just a bad 
editorial. 

The handiest aspect of doing an historical 
piece is that you can get most of your facts 
from the library. For data on Miss Black- 
well, you obviously refer to books on 19th 
century history, to biographies that treat 
people whose paths she may have crossed, to 
bibliographical sources listed after the 
Blackwell biography in such books as “Dic- 
tionary of American Biography.” 

In your research, be a detective, tracking 
down one clue that leads to another. Like 
Sherlock Holmes, don’t leave a stone un- 
turned, and you may come up with some 
marketable material. 

Apply stern judgement to the facts you 
uncover. Counter-check all statements you 
collect, because sources are often biased or 
downright inaccurate, and can lead you 
astray. On Miss Blackwell, you may find 
contradictory evidence — some laudatory, 
some vituperative — and confusing mistakes 
in dates and anecdotal material. Here you 
must use your editorial judgment — if you 
are unable to determine exactly who is 
wrong and who is right — and choose the 
material that most accurately suits your nar- 
rative purposes. PM and The Chicago 
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Tribune do it every day. 

A short historical story needs a lively pace 
in narration, to maintain interest in a per- 
son whom most people have never heard of 
before. Make it as short as you can: 3,000 
to 5,000 words. Ask yourself: would people 
find my subject interesting because (a) they 
find in it some parallel to their present-day 
lives; (b) they are being told a good story 
of love, or courage, or daring deeds. The 
latter point most often sells the historical 
piece. 

Study the technique of Stewart Holbrook 
in his Annie Oakley story in the April 28, 
1947, Life, and Herbert Ravenel Sass’s piece 
on “Anne of the Indies” in the Nov. 1, 1947, 
Saturday Evening Post. Note, also, how a 
single incident or phase in a man’s life can 
be pointed up dramatically, as in “Mac- 
ready’s Farewell to New York’ in the Oct. 
1947 Theatre Arts. This deals with the 
bloody Astor Place Riots between the fer- 
vent admirers of the English actor Mac- 
ready and the American actor Forrest al- 
most a century ago—and points a modern 
parallel to the bobbysox hijinks of today. 
Incidentally, for the historical feature, it is 
quite often the little-known, but colorful, 
personalities like Annie Oakley and Anne 
of the Indies that are most interesting to 
editors. The more obvious subjects — such 
as Washington or Lincoln — are handled by 
staff writers. 

History persistently crashes the big-time 
magazines. 


The Contemporary Subject 

In writing about living people, the young 
writer, I think, should first explore human 
territory that is untapped. Editors rarely 
trust or accept a story on prominent people 
by an unknown or little-known writer. It is 
foolish, for instance, to do a masterly free- 
lance piece on a theatre personality, when 
Katharine Cornell’s or Maurice Evans’ press 
agents are only too eager to furnish data 
and photos on their clients free of charge — 
and then have a magazine staff writer 
mould the material into narrative form. 
And nobody but an experienced political 
writer would be trusted to do a piece on 
Henry Wallace or Robert Taft. 


Dig in your immediate territory for new 
material. Maybe you live in a smal] town 
where a woman runs a newspaper. Write 
about her. Point out the reasons for her 
success and her significance in the commu- 
nity, perhaps slanting the story for The 
American Press, Printer’s Ink, or Editor 
& Publisher. 

Then, there may be a man down the 
street from you who is adroit in dreaming 
up practical gadgets for the improvement of 
his house. This can be in the nature of a 
minor public-service or how-to-do piece: 
show how the inventor’s ideas can be ap- 
plied to the readers’ homes. And, at the 
same time, dress up your story by describing 
the man himself: he may have colorful per- 
sonality traits, Take, or have some one take, 
photographs of the man with his gadgets to 
illustrate your story. 

Or, there may be in your town a retired 
judge who is leading a successful commu- 
nity drive to build homes for veterans. The 
tactics employed might be copied in other 
towns. This would be a combined news and 
personality feature that would have current 
news value. 

In short: aim modestly at first. Deal with 
subjects that are intimately familiar to you. 


How the Editor Spots a Good One 


Three ingredients distinguish the biogra- 
phy an editor receives from a professional. 
First, it may be well written; second, per- 
haps the subject and the angle fit the maga- 
zine; and third, the author started off with 
“the hat trick.” This is simply a matter 
of deciding you need information, putting 
on your hat, and going out and getting it. 

Behind every good biography is perhaps 
three times as much information as appears 
in the story itself. If you send a biography 
in to an editor that is indifferently written, 
with a poor choice of subject, and an unfor- 
tunate angle, but you have done a master- 
ful job of research, chances are nine out 
of ten that the editor will reject the story 
and offer you an assignment of his own 
choice, and suggest the angle. There is lots 
of competition in the free-lance business but 
there is little competition from biographers 
willing to do adequate research, Many com- 
petent writers don’t do research on biogra- 
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phies because the magazine won’t pay 
enough to justify their time; at least, that’s 
their argument. The New Yorker has estab- 
lished a literary standard in its biographies, 
called “Profiles,” not only because of the 
literary excellence with which these are told, 
and the inexorable knife that is stuck into 
the subjects who may be sanctimonious, af- 
fected, rude, vain, conniving, or selfish, re- 
gardless of their position on the national 
stage, but also because the magazine pays 
the author to do as much as three months 
research on one subject. 

An author who has to earn his $100 a 
week to support a family cannot afford to 
give three months’ research time to write a 
5,000 word biography that will pay him 
only 10c the word. That’s why you see so 
many indifferent biographies, whose chief 
claim to editorial attention are a few pas- 
sages of good writing. This is where the be- 
ginner comes in. He is serving his appren- 
ticeship, and like all apprentices must begin 
by putting in a great deal more than he 
takes out. The beginner who will put a 
month’s intensive research into a 2,500 
word trade journal biography may have 
only one chance out of three of selling the 
story for $40 but he has nine chances out 
of ten in getting an assignment from the 
editor and help on his next choice of angle 
and subject. There is no better field for the 
beginning writer than a biography for either 
a trade magazine, or for the Sunday Section 
of a state paper. Instead of giving one day 
of research and two of writing, the beginner 
can enter the front door by spending a 
month doing research and three days at 
writing. 

Only an editor who has spent five years 
reading what has come unsummoned over 
his desk is beaten into realizing the dearth 
of research that is the hall mark of almost 
all biographies. This, therefore, is the weak- 
ness in the field, and if the beginner will 
play right through this weakness with his 
strength, he will have a better chance to 
sell. 


First the Angle, Second the Research 


wer do we mean by research? Let’s 
say you are doing a biography on 
Harry Smith, an automotive mechanic who 
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after working three years as a garage me- 
chanic, started out on his own in an alley, 
made good and bought a bigger shop. Now 
he has a Super Service Station near the cen- 
ter of town. There are five people working 
for him and two car wreckers, five gas 
pumps, and his friends think he would be 
a good, aggressive citizen on city council. 
Most biographies that a trade paper mag. 
azine, such as Automotive Digest, would see 
about Harry Smith would give these facts, 
and nothing more. Good research begins 
by going into the shop where Harry first 
worked, and talking to the people who were 
his co-workers. What did they think of him? 
How did he get along? What were the rea- 
sons for some people liking him? What were 
the reasons for some people disliking him? 
When he opened his first shop in a side alley 
did he have to do any elbowing? Any part- 
shrewd, part-slick business tricks to get 
started? Did someone loan him money? 
How does that person fee] about Harry 
Smith today? Is Harry Smith married? 
What did his wife think when he left a 
salaried job to start a little garage? Did 
Harry take any of his former co-workers 
with him? Did they give notice to their 
employer or did they just quit? Did he 
take any of his firm’s customers with him? 
Are any of those customers with him today? 
How does his old employer feel about this? 
When Harry left the alley and moved 
into the heart of town did he have any 
rental lease trouble? Get a list of people he 
does business with: jobbers, wholesalers, 
salesmen, and supply dealers. What do they 
think of Harry as a business man? As a per- 
son? Does he belong to any club, and is 


he a leader in it? Does he do any commu- ~ 


nity work? Is he more than a successful 
garage owner? He is that, and no more? 
What business techniques has he employed 
that other garage owners might copy? Re- 
ward the trade paper reader by giving him 
liftable information. What do his employes 
think of him? What does he pay them? 
What plans does he have for the future? 
What do his competitors think of him? 

If all this adds up to a real human being 
that will leave the readers of Automotive 
Digest with the feeling that owning a big, 
successful garage“is a wonderful thing and 
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that it takes a Real Man to do it—you 
have made the sale, and more. You have 
laid a pattern for the kind of research that 
editors love. If you write six stories like 
this for six different publications, diligently 
putting this kind of research into each story, 
you will end up with three or four assign- 
ments at a nickle a word, plus expenses. It 
is perfectly true that editorial rates by and 
large don’t provide enough leeway for this 
sort of research. Only the very best writers 
receiving the highest rates from the top 
markets can afford this kind of research. 
That explains why if you put this kind of re- 
search behind your biographies you are cer- 
tain of startling the editor and winning 
well-deserved approval. 


TILL another phase of biography in- 

volves some crystal ball work. Try to 
figure out who will be making news a month 
from now, six months from now, a year 
from now. Write the editor and ask if he 
would like a biography on that subject giv- 
ing the reasons why you think it would be 


useful, 





Check Your Subject Beforehand 


Don’t be a “me-too” writer who rushes in 
with a biography after the subject has been 
exhausted. Once you hit upon a potential 
story, either historical or current, refer to - 
the “librarian’s Bible’”—Mudge’s “Guide to 
Reference Books’—for general sources on 
your particular subject. Look your subject 
up—by name, profession, period, locale— 
in at least ten years’ recent editions of 
“Readers Guide to Periodical Literature,” 
“Cumulative Book Digest,’ “Book Review 
Digest,” “Current Biography” (with its bib- 
liography of sources at end of each subject), 
“Industrial Arts Index,’ “Education In- 
dex,” “Art Index,” “New York Times In- 
dex,” “Facts on File,’ etc. These books 
cover the fields they indicate. Some, not all, 
will be helpful to you in checking your sub- 
ject—it, of course, depends upon the field 
your subject touches on. 

So, by checking these guide books, you 
can prove that nobody else has got there 
ahead of you on your idea. If there have 
been stories printed about your man, look 
them up, read them carefully, and avoid 
the same approach in your own. 

If you select an obscure person, about 
whom nobody has ever written, guide books 
of this type are still helpful. If you want 
to write about your local newspaper owner, 
for example, check under various classifica- 
tions: “Newspapers,” “Journalism,” 
“Women as journalists,” or any other pos- 
sible angle, to find out what has been done 
generally in recent years in similar topics. 
Then freshen up your own approach ac- 
cordingly. There are some basic personal 
rules I follow when interviewing all kinds 
and conditions of men—and a couple of 
them might be tips to you. 


The Interview 


Usually, it is best when you are going to 
do a biography about an individual to ap- 
proach him with the project and tell him 
you are working with a certain publication 
and name it. If you are doing it strictly 
free-lance, the subject might not be too 
eager to co-operate, especially if you area 
beginner and reveal it one way or another. 
The simple statement: “I am doing a story 
about you for Printers Ink” means to you 








that you are doing a free-lance job, and per- 
haps means to the subject that you were 
assigned the job by the editor. 

If, however, the subject asks if you are 
‘doing the story with the authority of 
Printer’s Ink, you are trapped unless you 
have some sort of letter from the editor 
telling you to go ahead with the idea and 
that he will read it on speculation. In that 
case, you might say: “Yes, Mr. James of 
Printer’s Ink is the editor they have assigned 
to the story.” To you, this means that Mr. 
James is going to read and accept or reject 
your story, and to the subject this may mean 
a little more. Just like our mythical garage 
owner, Harry Smith, who may have done a 
little elbowing to get going, you, as a free- 
lance writer, may have your moments, too. 
After letting the subject know you are work- 
ing up a biography and getting his approval, 
then tell him you are going to do a little 
research and you would like to see him in 
a few weeks. By the time you go to the 
subject for further information you should 
then know enough about his life to write 
a short novel. The successful biographer, 
when he finally interviews the subject, can 
almost anticipate the answers to most of the 
questions he asks. From the interview the 
biographer will get a description of appear- 
ance. Don’t disturb the man’s ego by ex- 
posing your own ignorance of his accom- 
plishments. 

When you come into The Presence, size 
your man up. 

Observe his mannerisms, note how he 
dresses, analyze him as if he were to be a 
character in the novel you’re going to write 
some day. And establish as soon as you 
can — if it is possible to do so —a friendly 
human contact. This is up to you as a per- 
sonality: use the same techniques as you do 
in your casual, everyday relationships (I 
hope you get along amiably with people). 
There is nothing more stilted and unre- 
warding than a stern, businesslike question- 
and-answer approach. Usually the answers 
you get are a mere “yes” or “no” — with 
no elaborations — that leave you dangling 
in midair. 

Don’t produce your pencil and notepaper 
until you have gained your subject’s confi- 
dence and sense that an atmosphere of ease 
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has been established. The man being inter. 
viewed often becomes inhibited when every 
self-conscious word that issues from his lips 
is copied down meticulously before his eyes. 
If you make notes conspicuously, he gets a 
third-degree feeling and freezes up. Some 
note-taking is essential. But do it sparingly. 
One characteristic of a good interviewer is 
an accurate memory for detail — detail that 
can be recorded later. 

Don’t worry too much about getting your 
man’s co-operation. People like to talk about 
themselves, remember. And when the inter- 
viewee knows he has an appreciative audi- 
ence in yourself — symbolizing a wider po- 
tential audience later when you have him 
down on paper — well, the sky’s the limit in 
his narrative prowess. 

And don’t be over-eager or over-awed 
when you are on the job. Don’t go over- 
board in taking at face-value everything he 
may tell you. He may be talking to give a 
big impression to the boys in the backroom 
who-know him and will read his story. 
Weigh everything carefully, and counter- 
check. 

But what if your man is not co-operative, 
and just isn’t interested in you or your 
story? A friend of mine has a good tech- 
nique in these rare cases. She writes up an 
article filled with mistakes, mis-quotes, and 
wrong interpretations. Then she mails it to 
him to proof-read. Usually the man asks 
her to come in again, and elaborates for 
hours on every point she needed to know. 

You give stature to a biography by show- 
ing the man as he actually appears to his 
friends, his acquaintances, his enemies, and 
to the people in the trade, or profession who 
deal with him. None of us are saints; few 
of us are inveterate sinners. A biography 
while following the angle that the author 
has set out for himself should give enough 
of the good and enough of the bad to con- 
vince the reader that you are being objec- 
tive. If you give only the good you are not 
as convincing as when you tell a few things 
about the subject that he might think are 
“not quite for publication.” 

It is always advisable to show the subject 
a carbon of your manuscript before you 
send it to the editor, or to arrange for the 
editor to send a galley proof to the subject. 
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This will permit correction of factual in- 
formation. It leaves with either you or the 
editor the privilege of including in the 
manuscript any material that the subject 
may object to, but that is true, and not 
defamatory or malicious. It doesn’t matter 
how much the subject howls as long as the 
information is true; as long as behind the 
purpose of its publication lies neither the 
intent to be malicious nor to defame, you 
are free to write what you like. 

There always enters into every biography 
on which you do adequate research the 
good taste of material that might needlessly 
offend the subject or his family. 

In a biography for Farm Quarterly, the 
subject, a farmer, had one eye. The editors 
felt this disability worth mentioning because 
it would give afflicted people a note of 
encouragement since this farmer was so 
successful. The one eye “business” gener- 
ally made the subject more of a character. 
The subject’s wife wrote the editor a letter 
saying her husband was very sensitive on 
the point and that it would hurt him if this 
were mentioned. The editor decided that 
although it made the story a per cent better, 
and probably, in the long run, “would do 
more good,” if the one eye material were 
included, that he was indebted to the sub- 
ject for the time he had given and as a 
lagniappe, the reference was omitted. These 
are matters of taste. The things you want 
to avoid are untruth, malice, and defam- 
ation. 


Writing Your Story 


Inherent in the foregoing are suggestions 
as to the actual writing of your story. Re- 
member, you will have collected a great deal 
more material than you can skillfully use— 
but it has enabled you to obtain a compre- 
hensive understanding of your subject. From 
your material, select the facts, the anec- 
dotes, the descriptions according to the slant 
you are to follow. Take Miss Blackwell, 
again. To justify your writing a piece on 
her at this time, draw a modern parallel as 
to the present status of woman doctors in 
the United States, or in the world at large. 
Bring out that their way was paved for 
them by that hardy pioneer, Miss Blackwell. 
Then launch into a recital of her colorful 


struggles, sprinkled liberally with anecdotes. 
Include a personal and personality descrip- 
tion of her, make her “talk” occasionally 
by quoting the words she used, dramatize 
her life as much as possible in strict adher- 
ence to historical fact. 

Be careful — in historical articles particu- 
larly — not to use exact descriptions of your 
subject that other writers have used. If some 
one else’s anecdote or description is impera- 
tive to your story, re-phrase it, re-interpret 
it, put it in the proper setting and focus that 
your own story requires. But if you must use 
an exact quotation from another writer or 
source, give credit. 

Avoid slavishness in any form. Don’t 
necessarily use the interpretation or slant 
that other writers may have adopted about 
your subject before. Absorb your material, 
get a broad understanding of it, then write 
about it in the way that you yourself feel 
is right. Be original, be timely — whether 
you are writing about some one who has 
been dead a hundred years, or about a con- 
temporary newspaper magnate. 

And: please yourself. Select subjects that 
match your personality and interests — so 
that writing about such subjects will almost 
be a labor of love. Your sincerity and under- 
standing will come through, and be impres- 
sive and readable. Chances are that you 
will please others, too—notably editors who 
represent the wide world of readers. If you 
write just to make money, very possibly you 
will never make money. 


Approaching the Editor 


Should a young writer approach the 
editor he has in mind before going to work 
on a project? I would answer this with 
qualifications. 

In the case of the historical piece, it is 
sometimes mighty hard to get an editor 
interested in a story outline on an obscure, 
or semi-obscure, long-dead personality — 
and especially on an historical figure so 
much written about as, say, Lola Montez or 
John Paul Jones. Habitually he is prone 
to say “no.” It’s best to write your first 
few stories of this type and present them in 
toto. Then, the editor has a chance to 
judge your complete saga on its merits of 

(Continued on page 45) 








Books For The World 
Of Tomorrow 


By Pauline Bloom 


Pr RODUCTION costs have gone up 
substantially, especially in the manufacture 
of heavily illustrated books. 

One publisher after another has talked 
to me about current publishing difficulties, 
but almost each one concluded by saying, 
“Our particular house happens to be the 
exception to the rule. We have not cur- 
tailed our lists and our sales are good. But 
others are having tough sledding.” 

The “tough sledding” in almost every 
case is the same: triple the cash volume 
compared to several years ago, with half 
the net profit made on every gross dollar. 
Offhand, this looks like a higher profit. 
Why worry? A firm that grossed $500,000 
and made $30,000 now grosses $1,500,000 
and nets $45,000. They are making 50% 
more money than they made before. And 
complaining yet. With reason! 

A venture business like book publishing 
that is grossing a million dollars and a half 
annually and netting only 3%, can turn 
overnight into a business that is losing 
$5,000 a month. 

Any statistician can show that if the net 
profit continually declines in percentage to 
the gross that it is only a matter of time 
until the business starts to fail. And when a 
multi-million dollar gross business starts to 
fail, it loses money in greater terms than it 
ever profited. 

Publishers are making a larger profit ; 
they do have a larger gross, but the day of 
reckoning between dwindling net and 
higher volumes has them scared. The 
firm’s auditor shows a pleased smile, but 
the firm’s statistictian is a gloomy duck. 
Unless costs come down, the book publisher 
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looks forward to greater dollar volume and 
enormously large losses. 

The Juvenile Book Markets in the first 
ten months of 1947 showed no decline in 
titles from the same period in °46. 

On the contrary, there has been an in- 
crease. It is perhaps reasonable to assume 
that the juvenile field is worthy of the best 
efforts of writers. Here are some procedures 
to watch for: 

1. A good publisher will offer you an 
acceptable royalty contract if he thinks the 
book is worth publishing. Don’t sell your 
book outright. 

2. If you work through a reputable 
agent, he will charge you 10% for placing 
your ms. Query first before using “editorial 
consultants” or others with similar desig- 
nations, who charge 20% and more. They 
will tell you they perform “other and ad- 
ditional services.” Are they? 

3. Publishers use various devices for cut- 
ting down royalties. For instance, one will 
pay the usual 10% royalty on sales through 
his Trade Department, and offer only 5% 
royalty on sales made through the “Mail 
Order Department.” Advertising through 
the “Mail Order Department” or any other 
channel, is part of the publisher’s general 
business expenses. If he argues that these 
expenses increase the book sales, your an- 
swer is obvious. More sales mean more 
money to the publisher as well as to the 
author. The mail order department is part 
of the regular Trade Department, and the 
author should not accept a cut in royalty on 
mail order business. 

4. Using similar arguments, some pub- 
lishers will attempt to cut royalties on sales 
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made in Canada. These arguments have no 
validity. 
5. As regards illustrations for juveniles, 


if the writer knows an artist whose work he ~ 


believes is suitable for a particular book, 
two or three sample sketches are enough to 
submit with the ms. 

However, I have received reports that a 
few publishers insert a clause in the contract 
demanding that the author deliver all il- 
lustrations “in form suitable for repro- 
duction.” That means furnishing the en- 
gravings! With some books this would cut 
heavily into the writer’s earnings if he sub- 
mitted to such an arrangement. He should 
not. Good publishers do not expect it, and 
those who do try to palm this expense off 
on the author, will withdraw their sugges- 
tion if the author holds out for his rights. 


6. Some writers have asked me why 
copyright should be taken out in their 
name. When an author creates a piece of 
property it belongs to him, and his owner- 
ship of it should be a matter of record for 
the same reason that title to a house or an 
automobile is a matter of record. 

The fact is, this is not an issue over 
which you will have any difficulty. Every 
reputable publisher I spoke to was quite 
ready to copyright in the author’s name on 
request, and every author should make this 
request. 


THE VIKING PRESS, INC. 
18 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MAY MASSEE, Juvenile Editor 


Since May Massee started the Juvenile 
Department at Viking’s more than 15 years 
ago, she has succeeded in making it one of 
the most distinguished in the field. Of the 
20 to 25 children’s books which it puts out 
every year, an astonishing number become 
prize winners. 


Viking authors won three New York 
Herald Tribune prizes in the 11th annual 
Children’s Spring Book Festival. Exclusive 
of this year’s three prizes, Viking books, 
since 1937 when these awards began, re- 
ceived four first prizes, and of the honor 
books, 10 had the Viking imprint. In the 
last 10 years, 31 Viking books won Book 


Clinic awards, and 7 Viking books received 
the Newberry medal. 


This year the Newberry medal was 
awarded to Viking’s “Miss Hickory,” by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, as “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children.” In the Children’s Spring 
Book Festival, prize winners, “The Twenty- 
one Balloons,” by William Pene Du Bois, 
carried off the honors in the teen age group, 
“Pancakes-Paris” by Claire Huchet Bishop 
in the medium age group, and “Oley: The 
Sea Monster” in the picture book age 
group. You might spend some time study- 
ing the style and content of these books in 
order to appreciate the type of writing 
Viking wants to receive. 

Of the 260 juvenile titles which Viking 
published in the last 14 years, more than 
100 books were Junior Literary Guild Se- 
lections. 

Viking does not go in for the toy type of 
book, and right now it is doing very few 
picture books. They like a book with in- 
dividuality, and when publishing it, every 
effort is made not only to preserve, but to 
enhance, that individuality. 

Miss Massee is a gracious, white-haired 
lady who is so deeply aware of her respon- 
sibilities that even her brilliant record has 
not made her complacent. But she is justly 
proud of the whole juvenile book field. 

“There is more meat in the juvenile 
books today than in most of the other cate- 
gories,” she said with a smile. “The subject 
matter is as wide as the world, and the 
books make good sense. Children are too 
clear sighted to accept anything phoney or 
patronizing. Writers and editors must not 
under-estimate the natural good taste of 
children.” 

Even 25 years ago when she first started 
the juvenile list for Doubleday, Miss Massee 
tried through the books she published to 
bring the different countries of the world 
closer to the knowledge and understanding 
of the American children, to give them an 
appreciation of their varied heritage from 
the various cultures represented in this 
country. Miss Massee is convinced that 
today juvenile books in general are more 
international minded than any other group. 
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Most children who have access to public 
libraries have a deeper understanding of 


the essential sameness of people, and a live- _ 


lier interest in the superficial differences. 
And children’s books have not lost their 
gayety. Miss Massee has great faith in the 
future, because it will be in the hands of 
today’s children. 

Miss Massee tries to report on mss. within 
three weeks, but sometimes there are un- 
avoidable delays, particulary where several 
readings are required. 

Copyright may be in the name of the 
author on request. Royalties and subsidi- 
ary rights are separately negotiated with 
each author. , 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


BERTHA L. GUNTERMAN, Junior Book Editor 


The Juvenile Department at Longmans, 
Green @ Co. was started 23 years ago by 
Bertha L. Gunterman, a slight, smiling 
lady with traces of the South in her voice. 
Since then she has not only developed this 
firm’s list, but she has also made a sizeable 
contribution to the growth of the whole 
field of books for children. 

“The child reader of today is the adult 
reader of tomorrow,” Miss Gunterman 
said, “and by expanding the juvenile field, 
writers and editors of children’s books are 
building the adult reading public of the 
next generation.” 

Longmans, Green puts out from 15 to 20 
juvenile books a year. Due to present pro- 
duction costs, very few of these are for 
children under eight. Most of the books on 
this list are intended for children from 10 
to 14 and for the teen ages. There are fic- 
tion, informational books, biography, his- 
tory, and practically every other popular 
category. Miss Gunterman particulary likes 
books about various foreign countries and 
their way of life. Folk tales are welcome 
here if they are well done. Right now Miss 
Gunterman is particularly interested in 
contemporary fiction. 

If the author wishes, copyright will be 
taken out in his name. Contract terms vary, 
but as far as subsidiary rights are con- 
cerned, they remain with the author unless 
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arrangements are made for the publisher to 
handle them. 

Miss Gunterman issued a word of warm- 
ing to writers of juvenile books. “Don’t 
think you can’ just knock ’em off because 
they’re for young readers,” she advised, 
“A good juvenile takes meticulous research, 
careful planning, and good writing. Some 
adult historical novels get away with in- 
accuracies which would never pass by a 
juvenile editor, to say nothing of their other 
shortcomings. Check and double check. 
Then revise and revise. Don’t send out your 
ms. until it represents the best work of 
which you are capable.” 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
513 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N.Y. 
VERNON IVES, President and Editor 


The new home of Holiday House is a 
three-story Brownstone, the solid kind, one 
room wide, with an indestructible, Victor- 
ian atmosphere about it. In spite of the 
brightly painted modern office furniture, in 
spite of the switch-board and the files and 
the busy clerks, you find yourself seeing the 
rooms as they must have looked at the turn 
of the century. Behind that big desk must 
have been a coal-burning fire place, a 
curved sofa under the window, wine colored 
damask drapes... . 

Holiday House is 12 years old. It is the 
first and only American publishing firm 
which puts out juvenile books only, and 
Vernon Ives, the president and editor is 
perhaps the first and only male juvenile 
editor extant. 

He is a youngish, briskly efficient man 
who knows books and children. His aim 
is to put out books which have not only 
literary merit and sound child psychology, 
but which also have artistic and typo- 
graphical values. Holiday House was the 
first firm to use silk screen for book print- 
ing and small books as Christmas cards. 

Mr. Ives’ inspired touches appear in 
other publishing innovations—Glen Rounds’ 
“Lumbercamp” was bound in wood. The 
pungent aroma of oil of cloves came up 
from the binding of “Spice In The Wind,” 
by Irmengarde Eberle. 

Most of the books put out by this house 
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appear on the American Library Associ- 
ation book list and the Wilson Children’s 
Catalog. There is a proportionately high 
number of Junior Literary Guild selections, 
and titles chosen by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts as the 50 Children’s Books 
of the Year. Jim Kjelgaard’s “Big Red” 
was awarded a medal for popularity by the 
Boys’ Club of America. 

Holiday House publishes 10 to 12 books 
a year—no fantasies, no fairy tales, no verse, 
no mystery, no picture books (not this year 
anyway on account of prohibitive costs), 
not much make-and-do. Mr. Ives stresses 
top quality as the prime requisite here. He 
likes fiction, biography, history. There must 
be good characterization, good atmosphere, 
good writing. Each book he puts out must 
have some additional value other than that 
of pure entertainment. The teen-age group 
has an edge here over the other categories, 
and boys’ books have a slightly better 
chance than girls’. 

The non-fiction list is practically the 
same for boys and girls, but in the story 
books, the lead character usually gives the 
clue as to whether the book is for boys or 
girls. 

Reports are made as promptly as possi- 
ble, depending on the number of scripts on 
hand. Mr. Ives suggests inquiries rather 
than completed manuscripts, and promises 
earlier reports on these. 

Copyright is in the name of the author 
on request. The firm shares in the excerpt 
and anthology rights on a 50-50 basis. As 
to the other subsidiary rights, it expects an 
agent’s commission on those rights which 
this house handles for the author. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
200 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

JAMES W. ZARBOCK, Editor 


Robert McBride does not have a sepa- 
rate juvenile department, though it puts 
out 8 or 9 juveniles every year. These, like 
the rest of the books published here, are 
supervised by James W. Zarbock, the editor. 

He strives for as balanced a list as possi- 
ble, but with current production costs as 
high as they are, especially in color plates 
for picture books, most of the emphasis is 


now in the 8 to 12, and 12 to 16 categories. 
Within these age groups, anything which 
makes a real contribution to children’s 
literature would be seriously considered: 
fiction, biography, history, how-to-books, 
etc. Informational books of all kinds are 
particularly welcome here, but they must 
be dramatized in such a way that they will 
appeal to young readers. 

Elizabeth Rider Montgomery’s “The 
Story Behind” series has been most success- 
ful here—“The Story Behind Inventions,” 
“The Story Behind Great Medical Dis- 
coveries,’ (a Junior Literary Guild Selec- 
tion), etc. Also books like “Young Peoples’ 
Book of Atomic Energy,’ by Robert D. 
Potter. “Young Mexico” and “Young 
Canada,” by Anne Merriman Peck, sold 
well. “Look at Ameriéa,” by Elizabeth 
Kent Tarshis, was a Junior Literary Guild 
selection, as were three books by Eleanor 
Clymer, “Here Comes Pete,” “A Yard For 
John,” and “The Grocery Mouse.” 

Every effort is made to pass on manu- 
scripts within three weeks. If the author 
wishes, copyright will be taken out in his 
name. 

McBride always shares in second serial 
rights, and in the case of their new authors 
like to participate in the other subsidiary 
rights, too. However, Mr. Zarbock pointed 
out that the whole question of rights is one 
for individual negotiation. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
DORIS S, PATEE, Juvenile Editor 


Macmillan is that huge, sedate block of 
greystone on lower Fifth Avenue, just where 
the commercial district merges with Wash- 
ington Square. 

Miss Patee’s office is a quiet oasis on one 
side of the main floor which is about half 
a block square. She puts out approximately 
25 juvenile books a year, all kinds of books 
for children from 1 to 16. A manuscript 
needs only to be a good one of its kind 
to arouse Miss Patee’s interest. 

Macmillan organized the first separate 
juvenile department in the country in 1919, 
and since then it has considered this depart- 
ment a very important part of the firm. For 
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You are cordially invited 


to enter a 
$3,000 short-short story contest 


sponsored by the 
Editors of Writer’s Digest 


R.S.V.P. 





THE 14th annual WrirTer’s DIGEST 
short-short story contest is now 
open. Scripts may be any length up 
to 1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no tabus as to 
subject matter, characters or plots. 
Many among the 1,700 former prize 
winners got their first start from 
this annual contest. Three impartial 
judges will read each story entered 
in the contest. 


The Editors of Wrirer’s Dicest, 
in addition to awarding $3,000 in 
prizes, will, if requested by the 
winning authors at the time they 
are advised of their prize, under- 
take to sell the scripts they consider 


200 Prizes—First Prize $300.00 in Cash 


marketable. No commission or 
marketing expense is charged, and 
we usually sell 30 per cent of the 
winning scripts. As a prize winner, 
however, you are under no obliga- 
tion to us, and may dispose of your 
story in any way you wish. Send in 
your very best short-short, or write 
one now. There is a constant need 
for this word length in editorial 
baskets. 


The contest is open to everyone. 
Your chances of winning one of the 
prizes are as good as you are. Stay 
within the length limit, 1500 words, 
and good luck to you from the 
Dicest staff.—R.K.A. 
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200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$300.00 Cash 


or, if you don’t want the money, 
Writer’s Digest will ar an in- 
terview with your favorite New York 
or Philadelphia editor and send | 
there round trip, all expenses paid. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


No Substitute. 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona Portable 
Typewriter; Sterling Model. Standard 
Key Board; all-around metal frame, 
ica type, long line spacer, with tabu- 
Ceor and paper extension arms. Has 
touch selector. Standard office require- 
ments. Includes ’ er carrying case. 
Retails for $85.00. 


15th Prize 


We will type on good bond manu- 
script paper, with one carbon, in 
approved editorial style, all the stories, 
novels, etc., you write for one year 
up to 100,000 words. 


16th Prize 


Board and room, and a place to write, 
undisturbed, for one month at any one 
of the hundred or more places listed 
in The Writer’s 1948 Year Book where 
free-lance writers are welcomed. In- 
cludes rail fare, round trip, to any 
place within 300 miles of your home. 


1. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 





17th to 20th Prize 


Five cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


21st to 25th Prize 


‘The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit 375.) For 
years there are many books that you 
Fd have ne om mg ae your 
ibrary; or perhaps there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you craved. 
Winners of 2Ist to 25th prizes will 
receive ““The Books You Have Always 
Wanted To Own”... retail limit 
$75. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your a winning library 
for you, if invited. 


26th to 30th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return tage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires in one year. We will also pay 
express charges (going and coming) 
on three novel sybmissions. 


31st Prize 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


32nd to 33rd Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 





word in the story. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remai 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 





hand-written. Please enclose a 


envelope for return. 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
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Entrants must enclose with their stoi 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WR 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 5. 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 
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All scripts will be returned within 60 da 
pletion of the contest. Mss. are returned but are not 


34th to 40th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto” the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto” is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stim t. It is an endless, a 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
ellette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
painstaking work to produce and it is 
a work of genius. Sells for $25.00. 
The cash equivalent, ($25) to any of 
the winners who have | ao 
“PLOTTO” from the DIGEST. 


41st to 50th Prize 
The Columbia University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
aac of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


51st to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 80th Prize 


A complete writer’s kit. Including en- 
velopes, carbon paper, clips, file fold- 
ers, pencils, erasers, second sheets, a 
note book, and fine heavy white 
paper in abundance. 


8Ist to 100th Prize 


Your choice of any writer’s text, or 
texts, amounting to $5.00. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit recording the 
me Bei ay | be wl - Contest 

us sheets of g md paper, or 
the mew revieed edition of “The 
Writer’s Market.” 


in the ex- 


after com- 


Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1948. Three 
experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
script will be read by each of the three judges. 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


City 


(@heck which) 


(C0 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


(0 Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest story is enclosed herewith [J]. I am sending it under separate cover [). 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it (J; I am 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription [J. 
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the last 16 years, under the able manage- 
ment of Miss Patee, the juvenile depart- 
ment has been an increasingly successful 
one. It has won 9 Newberry and Caldecott 
medal awards. Most of the Macmiilan 
titles have been listed in the American 
Library Association book list and the Wil- 
son Children’s Catalog. A great many of 
them have been specially recommended. 

This juvenile department is so well or- 
ganized that manuscripts are usually re- 
ported upon within two or three weeks. 
Even in cases where additional readings 
and special investigations are required, 
Miss Patee rarely keeps an author waiting 
longer than that. 

Copyright is in the name of the author 
on request. Due to present high produc- 
tion costs, the royalty rate just now rarely 
goes above 10 per cent, and the firm asks 
for a 50-50 split on second serial rights. 
However, the remaining subsidiary rights 
remain with the author unless Macmillan 
handles them, in which case they are en- 
titled to the commission just as an agent 
would be. Advances run from $100.00 to 
$500.00. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
BARBARA CHAPMAN, Juvenile Editor 


Around the Rinehart offices, Barbara 
Chapman, the juvenile editor, is known as 
“The Oxford Accent.” The voice is kind 
of impressive, but after the first few min- 
utes you forget it, because Miss Chapman, 
in addition to The Accent, has red hair, a 
lively and persuasive manner, and many 
ideas. 

She puts out about 16 juvenile books a 
year, ranging in price from $1.25 to $2.75. 
Of these very few are fantasies, antholo- 
gies or picture books. The emphasis here 
seems to be on the 7 to 12 age group, 
fiction and non-fiction. Stories must be ex- 
citing yet plausible, the kind that might 
possibly happen to any of the young read- 
ers. Even in the fiction, Miss Chapman 
likes to get in a teaching twist of some 
kind—ethical values, racial] relations, na- 
ture, a variety of backgrounds, etc. 
Copyright may be in the author’s name 


on request. Royalties start at 10 per cent 

and advances run from $100.00 to $300.00, 
Like other publishers, Rinehart usually asks 
for an option on the next book because the 
first picks up after the second comes out. 

Book club, digest, and condensation 
rights are shared 50-50 between the author 
and publisher. Foreign, first serial, radio, 
television, dramatization, motion picture 
rights, etc., remain with the author unless 
Rinehart exploits them, in which event it 
expects to share in those particular rights 
which it does exploit. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
SIRI ANDREWS, Juvenile Editor 


Siri Andrews has a soft-spoken, leisurely 

manner, but she knows books and she knows 
children, having worked with both for most 
of her life. 
. She has taught children’s literature at 
the University of Washington. She has 
translated 7 books from the Swedish and 
one from the Norwegian, and she has spent 
many, many years as a librarian. 

For the last two years Miss Andrews has 
been editor of the Juvenile Department at 
Henry Holt. She puts out about 10 books 
a year and hopes to do more very soon. 

Because of prohibitive costs of color 
plates, Holt at present publishes practically 
no picture books for very young children, 
but as soon as prices become more stabil- 
ized, their juvenile list will become more 
comprehensive. In the meantime, this house 
is stressing the 8 to 12-year group and the 
teen-age group. Biography is liked here, as 
well as mysteries and adventure stories for 
the teen-agers. Miss Andrews is particu- 
larly partial to folk tales, traditional litera- 
ture which is authentic and which has not 
been done before. 

Manuscripts are usually, reported on 
within a month, sometimes sooner, unless 
additional readings and special investiga- 
tions are required. Copyright is in the name 
of the author on request, and the royalty is 
a straight 10 per cent most of the time. 

If first magazine rights are disposed of 
before publication of the book, they remain 
with the author; but if the book enmes out 
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first, and Henry Holt is instrumental in 
placing the first magazine rights, they ex- 
pect to share in these rights to some extent. 
Movie, radio, television, and similar rights 
remain with the author. Advances are 
sometimes offered. 

Miss Andrews particularly warns begin- 
ning writers against fantasy. In spite of 
the fact that it is so difficult to write fan- 
tasy successfully, most beginning writers of 
juvenile books seem to gravitate toward 
it to their own disadvantage. 


What’s Your Angle? 
(Continued from page 37) 
readability and reader-interest. And, of 
course, cite your sources so his research 
staff can put an OK on your accuracy. 

Editors are cautious. 

In the case of the still-living personality, 
you may care to prepare a story outline and 
hope the editor will be enough interested to 
encourage you to go to it. It is then, of 
course, easier to gain access to your subject 
when he knows he is talking to an accredited 
person. But here again, especially if you do 
not succeed in getting editorial go-ahead, 
you can work on speculation and hope for 
the best—it happens sometimes. 

And don’t fall into the fatal error of 
thinking that editors accept articles only on 
fixed or conventional subjects along the 
standard lines they usually print. The truth 
is that all magazines are in constant com- 
petition with one another in striving for 
the different, the fresh, the unusual. Some- 
times editors surprise you, their readers, 
(and perhaps even themselves), by accept- 
ing articles on subjects entirely without pre- 
cedent in their own pages. 

Believe in your own ideas, even if the 
whole editorial world seems to be against 
you at first. Test your ideas against those 
that have been accepted. Exert your own 
editorial sense on everything you write 
about. That is your most sincere angle. 








TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurate, neat and reliable. 
Good work guaranteed. 
40 cents a thousand words. 
JUNE ROBBINS 


1330 West 98th Street, Los 44, Callforala 
Phone: Pleasant 1-1695 
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LITERARY AGENT 


@ Full agency services for established 
and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick reports, 
and effective placement. 


Full information on request. 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 














You'll Go Further in 1948! 
For Better Writing, 
For Larger Sales, 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 


It tells you why your mss. do not sell, and 
what to do about it. Full of Know-How. 
Market Tips. 


$2 per year, single copies, 25c. 
Back issues: 10 for $1. 25 for $2. 
NO free sample copies. 


Try a sample Today. You'll like it 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best at the lowest prices. 
Round-Trip Sets or Singly. 3 Sizes 
25 (50 One-Fold) 20 (40 Flat) 
30 (60 Two-Fold) Only $1.00 
West of the Mississippi, add 10c postage. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St., (TR 6-4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















Wrirter’s DIGEST 





The Wild Blue Yonder 
Sir: 


P ARKER-STAR Believing that the conquest of space is next 


on the agenda of the human race, once it can 


LI TERARY AGEN ty g get its mind off pygmy wars and turn atomic 


energy and rocket propulsion ideas toward the 
nearer planets, and hoping, that since writers 


ALL services: Stories, Novels, Articles, have so much to do with changing the trends of 

human thought, that perhaps we can more effec. 
Books marketed, analyzed expertly. We tively work for peace by turning men’s minds to 
sell Fiction, Non-Fiction, Technicals, vaster concepts, the Sept-Oct. 1948 issue of 


Different will be devoted to The Conquest of 


Cartoons. We polish, build your plots Space. 


. . Our entire poetry department will publish only 
professional style. Reading Fee $3.00 poems on the subject of the Conquest of Space. 
to 6000 words. Special arrangements (Only for heaven’s sake, don’t so title them.) 


applied lengthy scripts. World-wide 


Our poetry department publishes from 75 to 80 
poems per issue. We have normally been giving 


experience. Native French, Italian trans- ten $1.00 prizes for the ten best poems per issue 


lations. Confidential. Ghostwriting any- 


as decided by reader vote, but in this special 
issue, we shall give 20 $1.00 prizes. 


where. Stamped return envelope ap- Poems must not contain more than 20 lines, 


preciated with scripts. 


Free verse is rarely used. 
Any phase of space conquest may be used as 
poetic material, except we wish to remind the 


251 WEST 40th STREET poets that conquests need not necessarily be war 


(Suite 102) 


like, and inhabitants of other planets need not 
necessarily be inferior to the human race in 


New York 18, New York evolution. 


Two short stories on the theme of space con- 
quest will be accepted. The limit is 2,500 words 











and we are paying $10.00 each on acceptance. 


Manuscript typing done accurately and We do not want the pulp variety of story. 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling We want stories that will make people think on 
and grammar, carbon and exira first page humanity’s future adventures and conquests. 

free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; Poems and stories should reach us not later 


promptness guaranteed. Only experienced than July first. 


typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


LiurtH Lorraine, Editor, 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU Different, 


P. ©. Box 52 





. New Jersey Rogers, Ark. 











ELEANOR R. BURT 


Educational Script 
and Musical Continuity 
Writer 


Westinghouse 
WBZ—Boston 


“If anyone in your classes 
is interested in educational 
ph ow writing you can tell 
them for me that t’s @ 
7 ame and rewarding 
field . I feel that you 
= me a very good basis 

> courses for the 
pole I am doing now.” 


WRITERS 


A thousand new radio stations 
need thousands of new scripts. 


Professional Style Is a Must in Radio 


Learn by mail te write professional scripts at 


AMERICA'S PIONEER BROADCASTING SCHOOL 


With our in b dcasting and script writing you receive 
actual recordings by men and women successful | in radio, and blank records to 
record — own voice and test your own scrip’ 

Results are proof of value. Former NAOB a write scripts for stations 
throughout the country. both as staif writers and free-lancers. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY of ppoeesnae, Inc., Dept. 54 
3338 16th Street, N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


Please send iiderniation about the NAOB ot oO resident [J 
ROT esha al eatbc Ser als eet aloe toga a oe pis ne care a naa abecbacsan cee 


Address , 4 Pikiens Sew ss ha PURE S eae oer ae ees aot 
Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 
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Radio & Television 





N OW that Radio is well into the New 
Year, a review of its accomplishments and 
innovations in 1947 gives a picture of the 
pattern it will follow in 1948. Radio, in its 
28th year, continues to hold its own, even 
though 1947 was conceded by all to be the 
first big year of Television. The U. S. 
radio family totals 36,000,000, with the 
average family spending 41 listening hours 
daily. 

There are now 1,968 U.S. standard com- 
mercial radio stations licensed or authorized 
and 637 applications for new stations. There 
are 370 FM stations on the air and 597 
are authorized and under construction. 111 
other FM applications are filed. In 1947, 
NBC grew to a total of 167 US. affiliated 
stations; CBS to 174 stations, with affiliates 
in Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Philippines and 
Puerto Rico; ABC to 265 stations in the 
U.S., Canada, Bermuda and Hawaii. MBS’ 
483 affiliated stations give it the right to 
call itself the “world’s largest network.” 

There are 73,000,000 radio receiving sets 
now used in the U.S.—one for every 1.9 
persons—a new high. 11,700,000 standard 
radio sets were produced in 1947, of which 
2,600,000 were FM sets. 

Advertisers, who support radio, effected 
a new twist in their 1947 story plot. U.S. 
radio stations’ gross revenue from local 
retail advertising exceeded national net- 
work revenue for the first time in 20 years! 
Stations’ revenue: $136,000,000. Networks’ 
revenue: $125,796,000. This switch re- 
flects radio’s increasing accent on local 
programming, and its importance as a com- 
munity medium. Cooperative program- 
ming, featuring local sponsorship of net- 
work shows by radio stations, was widely 
used. NBC’s Syndicated Recorded Program 


By HELEN ROWLAND 
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Package Plan also played a top role in local 
station programming where low cost but 
high quality programs are essential. Sta- 
tions saved up to 40% via this plan. 

Network sales’ revenue was at its highest 
peak in 1947, and the nets hung SRO signs 
out to prospective advertisers, so solidly 
booked was their air time. ABC now has 
88 top advertisers, with gross billings of 
$43,548,057 from the 1947 sale of network 
radio time. ABC leads all network adver- 
tising in the food field. 

CBS transmitted 27,000 programs, con- 
suming 8,493 hours air time. Of these, 
15,825 were sustaining, consuming 5,045 
hours ; and 11,175 were sponsored, consum- 
ing 3,448 hours. The following are varied 
categories of CBS programming and the 
proportion in which CBS broadcast them in 
1947. This does not include CBS affiliated 
stations throughout the U.S.: 


Number of 

Programs Hours 
News and Sports.... 7,433 1,384 
Music eer 2,523 
Drama a 2,064 
Variety and Comedy. 1,441 764 
0 ee 116 


Though News and Sports was the largest 
single class of programming, Drama con- 
sumed more actual time on the air. CBS 
placed emphasis on CBS-built programming 
—creating their own “package” shows. 
Their “Irma,” “Talent Scouts” and “Whist- 
ler” — all house-built— won top ratings. 
Robert J. Landry, Chief of CBS-N.Y.’s 
Program Writing Division, is responsible 
for the good writing turned out on “Studio 
One” and other shows. 

In 1947, NBC turned out 38,416 hours 
of program material originated in the com- 
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bined studios of NBC’s 7 U.S. offices and 
in outside pickups. These included: 20,877 
hours of live talent; 15,270 hours of record- 
ings; 2,214 hours of “nemo”—out-of-studio 
pickups. Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
showed NBC to be the only network to 
which 10% or more U.S. radio families 
in every county listen at night. It’s also top 
network in 70% of all U.S. counties at 
night and 54% of all counties in the day- 
time. 45,000 persons attended NBC audi- 
ence reaction sessions—testing new shows. 
NBC banned early evening crime shows to 
by-pass young impressionable minds, but 
youngsters stay up later to hear them! No 
more fairy tales for Junior. He’s graduated 
to “Gang Busters.” 

The new look came to radio in 1947. 
Several shows wore the new long (hour) 
length attire: “Lux Radio Theatre” and 
“Theatre Guild on the Air” were joined by 
“Studio One,” “Ford Theatre,” “Suspense” 
and “Paul Whiteman Club.” The old look, 
however, is still worn in story selections, 
spotlighting adaptations of plays, novels 
and stories—popular and classic. 

“Block” and “Mood” programming was 
inaugurated. Networks arrange “block” 
programming by picking a night and serv- 
ing a varied menu of top programming to 
direct listeners’ attention to a whole eve- 
ning’s entertainment rather than to a single 
show. CBS’s continuous lineup Mondays, 
7 :45-11:00 P.M. is: Edward R. Murrow, 
“Inner Sanctum,” “Arthur Godfrey's Talent 
Scouts,’ “Lux Radio Theatre,” “My Friend 
Irma” and “Screen Guild Players.” 

“Mood” programming is scheduling 
shows of similar appeal in succession. NBC’s 
lineup Thursdays, 8-11:00 P.M. accents 
comedy: The Aldrich Family, Burns and 
Allen, Al Jolson, Jack Carson, Bob Hawk 
and Eddie Cantor. 

1947’s Hardest- Work-To-No-Avail was 
drafting the lengthy NAB Broadcasters 
Code, to serve as an industry-wide pro- 
gramming guide. Top key radio men spent 
months framing it, but it was shelved due 
to disagreements among certain broadcast- 
ers over points therein. Niles Trammell, 
NBC vice-president, is campaigning for a 
4-network Code of improved commercial 
and program policies and standards to ele- 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


vate the taste of some shows. Though radio 














is rampant with soapsters, it still needs a lot 
of cleaning up! 

Radio Writers Guild, faithful stomping 
ground for writers, did much for free 
lancers via their new RWG-Network con- 
tract for higher rights. RWG will aid writ- 
ers in their dealings with ad agencies, 
independent producers and stations in 1948, 
However, with these organizations, RWG 
cannot seek Guild Shop limiting script mar- 
kets to Guild members. The Taft-Hartley 
Law bans unionism and “closed shops,” and 
ad agencies, producers and stations, unlike 
the networks, are agents or middlemen who 
use network facilities to produce shows. 

1947 was also the year when: 

FCC, grand llama of radio, gained a new 
Chairman, Wayne Coy, when Charles 
Denny bowed out to become NBC vice- 
president. Mr. Coy, formerly a special as- 
sistant to Pres. Roosevelt, was an official of 
WINX-FM, Washington, D.C. . . . Re 
search, to measure public reactions, was all 
the rage—with 48-year-old C. E. Hooper 
as king of the fact-finders, via his Hooper- 
atings of Top 15 shows regularly. . .. 
While award-exchanging was common, 
writers and actors bemoaned the rash of 
audience participation give-away shows. 
. .. Fred Allen was again voted Champion 
of Champions in Motion Picture Daily’s an- 
nual poll of U.S. radio editors. . . . Henry 
Morgan lost one sponsor and gained two. 
. . . Mel Allen was easily one of 1947's 
best sports announcers, with his engaging 
personality, ad-lib power and keen sports 
know-how. “The Anniversary Song” was 
the most widely played on the air in 1947. 

* * * 


DR. CHRISTIAN AWARD FOR 1948, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

DR. CHRISTIAN, aired Wednesdays, 
8:30 P.M., EST over CBS. 

For the 7th year, the Dr. Christian 
Award of $2,000 for the best script suitable 
for the program is offered to amateur and 
professional writers. This annual event has 
served as springboard for many top radio 
writers. In addition to the grand $2,000 
prize, 50 more scripts will be purchased for 
use on the show, at current radio rates— 
with several $500 runner-up prizes. 
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Let a 
SELLING WRITER 
Help You 


VERLOOKING MY DESK are three long shelves of books. 

Among them are thirty-one autographed volumes that I prize 
above all the others, because they were written by clients of mine. 
I have had a part in the writing of each of these books, for all of them 
were unsalable when the manuscripts first came to me. 

Many of my clients are now enjoying lucrative editorial jobs as 
the result of my training; some of them have clicked in radio and movie 
writing, and their combined sales to magazines number in the thou- 
sands. None of them was imbued 
with genius, but they had busi- 








ness judgment. They knew that 
the intricacies of modern writ- 
ing could be taught only by a 
counsellor who sells what he 
writes. 

If your manuscript needs 
“that extra something” to make it 
sell, write me a letter and let’s 
talk it over. Upon receipt of your 
inquiry, I will send you my large, 
four-page folder which explains 
how I work with writers. 


Please write today. 


CHARLES 










DURING SEVENTEEN YEARS of 
writing, my stories and articles have ap- 
peared in every conceivable type of maga- 
zine published in the United States, 
Canada and England. I have had two 
books published in America and two in 
England, and one of my novels is now 
being translated for re-publication in 
Spain. If you would like to have a copy of 
my textbook “Let’s Write About You” 
for your own library, you may order it 
from Writer's Digest for $2.00. 





Interviews by arrangements only. 


G01 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 
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RECORD SALES 





For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we've reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 

Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 

10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 

Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


184 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 














All types of dramas are desired—love, 
adventure, comedy, farce, pathos, mystery, 
melodrama and fantasy. Dr. Christian, 
played by Jean Hersholt for 10 years, must 
figure prominently in the plot. He’s the 
typical family doctor found in the average 
American small town—a kindly advisor in 
all problems humans face. Story must be 
set in River’s End, but Dr. C. may go 
anywhere plot takes him. Judy Price, his 
secretary-nurse, played by Rosemary De 
Camp, must also appear in all scripts, with 
other lead characters as plot demands, 

New ideas and new situations in which 
Dr: C. can participate are especially sought 
—with high entertainment value and the 
utmost suspense throughout. Story must be 
in standard radio script dialogue form— 
about 25 typed pages—to time 25 minutes, 
Read script aloud for timing. 

You may enter as many scripts as desired, 
but a release must accompany each entry. 
Write for rules and as many releases as 
desired to: Dr. Christian Award, 17 State 
St., New York 4, N.Y. When you receive 
releases submit them with scripts to: Dr. 
Christian Award for 1948, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Each entry must 
be postmarked not later than midnight, 
February 29, 1948—so hurry! Keep a copy 
of script, for none are returned. Program 
is sponsored by Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
makers of ‘Vaseline’ Brand Products. 

* * * 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC., 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE, aired 
Sundays, 7:30 P.M., EST over MBS. 
This unique new drama series features 
Gabriel Heatter, MBS news commentator, 
as “Editor” of a newspaper. He tells the 
story behind the front page, after culling 
over the weekly news material to find the 
story best suited for entertaining dramatiz- 
ation. The story unfolded is the “little” 
story type. Though the story seems true, 
it is not necessarily so, but must be suffi- 
ciently real and believable to happen to 
anyone. Heatter is only the Narrator of 
the drama, and does not take part in it. 
Bob Steel, Producer-Director, informs me 
he desires warm human-interest stories of 
human problems, preferably from writers in 
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or near N.Y., for consultation availability. 
Complete scripts preferred, but outlines 
also considered, if writer has good credits. 
Tune in the show to learn its style. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope with ma- 
terial. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 6121 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. 

SUSPENSE, aired Saturdays, 8:00 P.M., 
EST over CBS. 

This ace thriller, long a top half-hour 
program, has expanded to 55-minute length. 
Whereas it formerly accented original sto- 
ries, the spotlight is now on adaptations of 
mystery stories and novels. This affords 
more thoughtful “mike” treatment of the 
psychological and dramatic development of 
stories. When half-hour length, the writing 
had to be tight. Last year, it won the 
George Foster Peabody Award as radio’s 
best mystery series. Robert Montgomery is 
permanent narrator and frequent star of 
the series. 

William Spier continues as Producer- 
Director-Editor. He prefers adaptation 
scripts and outlines from writers in or near 
Hollywood, for he works closely with free- 
lancers who write the adaptations. This 
show demands top writing, and writers 
should query first on proposed stories, when 
sending to him for release. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

The premiére adaptation was Cornell 
Wollrich’s “The Black Curtain,” story of 
an amnesia victim freed from his mental 
lapse by an accident, only to find he has 
no memory of 2 years of his life. Accused 
of a crime committed then, he must prove 
his innocence by retracing his movements 
in that time. Another was Jo Eisinger’s 
novel, “The Walls Came Tumbling Down.” 
Drama opened with a society reporter vis- 
ited by a priest with a strange story of a 
derelict who left him 3 Bibles before dying, 
and of mysterious visitors interested in the 
Bibles and in finding the Walls of Jericho. 
As the reporter investigates, the case takes 
a violent turn, building to a surprise climax. 

Mr. Spier is also an expert musician, and 
the musical bridges in his mystery shows, 
which include CBS’ “Adventures of Sam 





protection 
plus— 


Where protection and identification are im- 
portant, you'll find Sheppard's complete 
line of manuscript envelopes to be a g 
investment. They are easily identified by the 
tangy mint Flavor-Seal flap. If your favorite 
office supply dealer can’t furnish you with 
the Flavor-Seal flap envelopes, write direct 
to Dept. 710. 


Gerad I, 


Mtd. by Sheppard Envelope Company 
One Envelope Terrace © Worcester 4, Mass. 
N. Y. Office © 25 Bost 26th St. © MUrray Hill 3-160 


MY RESOLUTION 
FOR 1943 


"That |, as a radio writer, will get my- 
self a reliable agent to sell my scripts— 
one who knows all markets and require- 
ments, and who will save me the time 
and money | used to waste in making 
wrong submissions." 


I'll fulfill your determination with a suc- 
cessful service that sold 197 scripts last 
year. Send air credits for free listing. 
New writers handled for $10 a month. 
Fees cover critiques, clerical and edi- 
torial expenses. Send for release today. 


SCOTT CARLETON 


BOX 3067, STUDIO 15 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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Katharine Newlin Burt— 


Author of best sellers and re- 
cently fiction editor of the 
Ladies Home Journal writes: 
“I'd have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career, but 
there was no Palmer Institute 
then. Any writer—would-be or 
experienced — would certainly find help in the 
Palmer course. I know of no better training 
school.” 


Famous Authors 


Recommend Palmer Training 
Their Advice Can Help You Prepare for Success 





Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is es- 
sentially a matter of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be taught by corre- 
spondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intelligent, 
and helpful.” 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell writes: “With pleasure 
and profit I have read and studied the Palmer 
course. You are making it possible for new writers 
today to travel over a highway, instead of a rough 
and difficult road.” 


Gertrude Atherton writes: “The most practical, 
economical and time-saving way I know of in 
learning to write is the Palmer Institute Method: 
(1) at home, at your own convenience, (2) com- 
plete, thorough instruction, and (3) individual, 
professional coaching.” 


FREE Sample Lesson 


To learn how Palmer training can help you, 
send today for free sample lesson, with typical 
writing assignment, and free illustrated book giv- 
ing details of Palmer’s unique method of training 
for highest pay in all fields of writing: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, radio 
scripts, and feature articles. Send toe [Mjgieue 
day. de. 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk 3-28, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 


LESSON 1% 8. Sycamore 


28, Calif., Desk J-28 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential, No 
salesman will call. 


Check bere ( ) if cligible fer veterans’ training. 











Spade,” have that expert touch which 
heightens the drama. 

* * * 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS. 
TEM, 6121 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. 

ESCAPE, aired Wednesdays, 10:30 
P.M., EST and Saturdays, 11:30 P.M., 
EST over CBS. (The latter is a rebroad- 
cast of Wednesday’s show for those who 
missed it then.) 

This fine half-hour drama series presents 
adaptations of outstanding adventure sto- 
ries, from masters of the short story and 
exploits of real adventurers. Retaining the 
full flavor ef original fictional works and 
accounts of actual adventures, program 
offers listeners what the title implies— 
escape from workaday problems by enjoy- 
ment of a good story well told; high adven- 
ture uncluttered with romantic suffering; 
excitement conducive to relaxation; and 
melodrama and mystery not linked with 
murder. In these respects, it differs pleas- 
antly from average radio menus. 

Recent offerings included: Kipling’s 
“The Man Who Would Be King,” Bierce’s 
“Incident at Owl Bridge Creek,’ Poe’s 
“Decent Into the Maelstrom,’ Conrad’s 
“The Secret Sharer,’ Harte’s “Outcasts of 
Poker Flats,” F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “Dia- 
mond as Big as the Ritz,” and such exploits 
as Peary’s discovery of the North Pole. 

John Dunkel, Script Editor, desires com- 
plete adaptation scripts or detailed outlines 
of possible adaptations. Writers in or 
around Hollywood are essential for avail- 
ability for conference. Before writing fa- 
mous story adaptations, writers should query 
first. Send for release first, which must 
accompany material. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

x * * 
RONALD DAWSON ASSOCIATES, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Ronald Dawson, formerly a top CBS 
Director, recently formed this organization 
—a “Lend-Lease Library” of Radio Pro- 
ductions, which acts as a script syndicate 
and already services over 300 U.S. radio 
stations with scripts for presentation locally. 
This syndicate—long-needed—is growing 
rapidly, and has among its subscribers U.S. 
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networks and Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 

Mr. Dawson informs me that he is pres- 
ently interested in radio and tele scripts 
already aired on U.S. networks, to which 
writers own second rights. If worthy, they 
are then included in his syndicated Reper- 
tory Theatre series. Stories can be of all 
types—comedies, dramas, mysteries, etc. 
Later, he will be interested in radio and 
tele scripts not yet aired. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Carl Beier, 
also a top Director, is his associate. 

Radio stations, networks and dramatic 
groups interested in using the best scripts 
available would do well to contact Mr. 


Dawson. 
* * + 


RADIO AND TELE RANDOMS. 


Robert Finch of Dillon, Montana, who is 
a writer and WD reader, scored a 3-way 
television hit with his fine one-act play, 
“The Desert Shall Rejoice.” Recently he 
sent it to Jay Strong, N.Y. tele producer, 
who found it an ideal Christmas script and 
sold it to 3 markets who televised it this 
year: J. Walter Thompson’s WNBT “Kraft 
Tele Theatre ;’ WRGB, Schenectady, N.Y.; 
and Owen Davis, Jr., NBC-N.Y.’s tele script 
chief. Play won televiewer and press ac- 
claim and has had a bizarre career. Samuel 
French published it when Bob Finch was a 
playwright-in-residence at Univ. of No. 
Carolina before the war. Later, it was 
nationally broadcast. Warner Bros. heard it 
and bought it. Gordon Hollingshead pro- 
duced it as a short, “Star in the Night.” 
Released Xmas 1945, it won the Academy 
Award as 1945’s best 2-reeler. 

Bob, who studied at Yale, has published 
30 one-act plays included in 15 anthelogies 
in the U.S. and abroad, and 4 full-length 
plays. He was a Rockefeller Fellowship 
playwright, 1941, and one of the 5 Nat’ 
Theatre Conference Fellowship playwrights, 
1947. On the latter, he’s written 2 full- 
length plays, “The Gunman” and “Tina,” 
and has just published a volume of 15 of 
his one-act plays, “Plays of the American 
West” (Greenberg-1947) which won rave 
reviews. 

Margot Gayle and Dena Reed, writers 
and members of Radio Writers Guild, wrote 
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Important 
Te Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 


WE HAVE BEEN HANDLING SUCH 
MATERIAL SINCE 1918! LET US REPRE- 
SENT YOU. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 


25 9x12 and 25 — cccccececees $1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11.....-.-++++ 1.00 
32 GxB and 32 644x9%......--2 ese eee a 
ostage for 3 Ibs. each of first two 
Fs ee on’ thi rd group. Writers Docks bought, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume ication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 yeare I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfec = 
get the fullest returns from their verse, includ: wing 
my work as instructor in yerainention at New 
University and William and Masry College. ). & é 
my _work with private ere Re: from 

to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by iat My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary “is .07) et. Hand- 
book ($2. > = now a Wain 

many profits from versi ion? rite 

untae - a to delay longer. Send $1 ‘af trial 2y eriti- 
cism of 


CLEMENT WOOD peanaene a. Y. 
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MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines in the western, detective and 
love fields and writer with recognition in 
"The Best American Short Stories For 
1943,” places her experience and know- 
ledge at your service, through her own 
literary agency. 

TERMS: 
No fee for handling professionals. For Beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 
1000, thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 
Literary Agent 
480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








TYPIST — EXPERIENCED 


Se ae 
Secretary Stenographer 
Manuscri 


Rates: Ke per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Poetry—Ic Fad line 
se Enclose Return Postage 


JEAN NICHOLS Rt. 4, Kenton, Ohio 








CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS” because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up” and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE” explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “must” for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits = losses? 
What are your i e tax ptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00. 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 











the article, “Dramatic Lessons for Young- 
sters” in Jan. Reader’s Digest. Mrs. Gayle 
is also a Publicist, with her office at 44 West 
9th St., N.Y. Miss Reed has had scripts 
aired on “Grand Central Station,” “Skippy 
Hollywood Theatre,” etc. She’s sold arti- 
cles to top mags and is co-writer of “Hell 
is Paved,” a play she hopes will hit B’way. 

. ABC’s fine drama series, U.S. Steel’s 
“Theatre Guild on the Air,” passed its 
100th broadcast mark. Since its début, 
Sept. 1945, it’s won many Awards and just 
tied for top honors as radio’s best drama 
show in Motion Picture Daily’s poll. It has 
broadcast 44 comedies, 50 dramas arid 5 
musicals, with over 250 stage, screen and 
radio stars. Presented from the stage of 
N.Y.’s Vanderbilt Theatre, it affords one of 
radio’s top audience attractions and seats 
568 weekly. 


* * * 
THE PEOPLE LOOK AT RADIO. By 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Henry Field. 158 
Pages. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press. $2.50. 

This book is a thorough analysis of a 
national survey of listener reactions con- 
ducted by the Nat’! Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. Thousands 
of Americans of all walks of life, income 
brackets and tastes were polled on the sub- 
ject of Radio—what they like and do not 
like about it. The large majority quizzed 
proved highly in favor of Radio, despite 
the sharp criticism hurled at it of late. 

Mr. Lazarsfeld directs Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Applied Research Bureau, and Mr. 
Field heads NORC in Denver. Both have 
done notable jobs in organizing this book. 
Frank Pellegrin, NAB’s Broadcast Adver- 
tising chief, says he would like to put the 
book into the hands of every American. 





$$ tat tba $$ 


sold 
ESquiRE™ AMERICAN 
ERCURY, VARs ¥; 3 .y TRUE, WOMAN'S 
DAY, THE WO! 

Your jh AN receive friendly, competent criti- 
cism at one dollar per thousand words. 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 31) 


You want to be a professional author, 
don’t you? Maren Elwood, in her new 
book “Write the Short Short”, fills the 
first part with information on the selling 
approach to her subject. What the market 
is for the short-short length, and what par- 
ticular types of characters and plots each 
magazine seems to prefer from a study of 
those appearing in print. 

This gets you all pepped up to the possi- 
bilities of golden checks crowding your 
mailbox. As a result you are drawn quite 
painlessly into the more pedantic chapters 
on plot types. You may have the sort of 
mind which likes everything plotted and 
planned ahead of time. In that case, go 
ahead read right along through. But you 
may end by being thoroughly confused by 
too much aid to the would-be writer. A 
better way to use a book like this is to skip 
through it in search of answers to particular 
problems. Read and apply one point at a 
time; and avoid writer’s indigestion. Tell- 
ing points are made on the subject of time- 
liness, of getting in emotion, of just what is 
a plot. 

A dozen short-shorts are analyzed in de- 
tail. And the subject is carried out into the 
fields of the screen, stage and radio. Miss 
Elwood is nothing if not thorough. (“Write 
the Short Shert,” by Maren Elwood. The 
Writer, Inc.; $3.50.) 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 
Phone SU 13458 
Individual criticism given by a selling writer. 


All work receives my personal attention. | 
have no assistants. 


Editing, revision, collaboration on short 
fiction, novels, articles. 
Sales Help 


Free reading and report on novels. 
Write for folder. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Professionally prepared for publication—editing, re- 
writing, typing—a service that will put your work in 
the best possible shape ready for you to submit to the 
editors. Write for particulars. 

Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 








Begin the New Year Write 


With a New Kind of Authors’ Service 
* Personal ee at ow Guidance for inners 
* Profitable Marketing and Siliictone 
Leading Pa. poy consult us, why not you? 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N, Y. 





{1130 Secramento St. 


WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


‘ Publichy and Public Relations work may be the answer 
ior yor 
My "2S years experience has been telescoped for your 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons. 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
San Francisco 8, Calif. | 











DO YOU LIVE IN UPTOWN 
OR MID-TOWN MANHATTAN 


and need a manuscript typist? I do superior work, 
inexpensively. Why not call me today? 
LYNNE LOVELACE 
WA. 8 — 4620 
720 West 170th St. 








MONEY 





WRITE FOR BIG 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE THIS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio F — Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


ADDRESS .. 














Writer's 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 















Second Class Magazines 


The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Clifford P. Wilson, Editor, Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles on Northern Canadian travel, anthro- 
pology, history, natural history, Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 1%c a 
word, on publication.” 


California Living (formerly California House 
& Gardens), Seaside, Calif. William David 
Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles up to 1500 words, 
dealing with homes, gardens, home-making, cook- 
ing, hobbies, etc. Buy some photographs and 
short poetry. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment 
is approximately 1c a word and $2 and up for 
photos, on publication.” 


Collector-Hobbyist, Box 864, Denver, Colo. J. 
N. Hile, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We prefer articles and stories 
about actual experiences with Hobbies and Col- 
lections of the 1000 and 1 varieties along the 
line of — What is your hobby? Do you have 
more than one? How did you get started? Why 
do you continue with it? Are you a collector? 
What do you collect? Do you have a definite plan 
for collecting? Do you specialize? How many 
specimens do you have? Do you keep them? Do 
you add to your collection by buying or trading, 
or both? Other pertinent information. Our read- 
ers would like to know the answers to these ques- 
uons. Any Hobby subject may be used and the 
article may be of almost any length, but we prefer 
that it contain 300 words or more. Payment is 
from $1 to $5, depending upon the length and 
merit of the manuscript, for all articles, on publi- 
cation. First articles are paid for with a one-year 
subscription to the Collector-Hobbyist plus any 
balance in cash or advertising. Subsequent 
articles are paid for in cash or advertising, which- 
ever you prefer.” 


Everywhere, 206 E. 86th Street, New York 
City 28. “Due to paper shortage and adverse 
printing conditions, we are not soliciting any 
more manuscripts.” 








Frontiers, Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th 
and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. McCready 
Huston, Editor. Issued 5 times yearly; 35c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use articles on natural 
history, 1800 to 2000 words. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Morris Fishbein, 
M.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; $2.50 
a year. Published for laymen by the American 
Medical Association. “We use illustrated factual 
articles of 1200 or 2500 words, and series, on 
common dilments, mental health, nutrition, child 
care, school and public health, medical science 
and personalities. Buy photos for covers, ‘photo 
stories,’ and illustrations. Do not use fiction and 
rarely buy poetry. Report in a month, sometimes 
more. Payment is 2c a word and $5 for photos, 
on acceptance.” 


Life of Greece, 27 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Miss Andronike J. Mekelatos, 
Editor. Issued 6 times yearly; $1.00 a copy; $5.00 
a year. “We use all kinds of fiction material be- 
tween 450 and 800 words. All stories must be 
of high literary quality and of appeal to persons 
of various age groups and national backgrounds. 
All material must be of a non-political nature. 
We advise all contributors to buy several copies 
of the magazine before attempting to write for it. 
Cartoons and humorous stories desired. Specifica- 
tions for articles are the same as for fiction. Ar- 
ticles must be of general interest and of human 
interest. Must be written with a feature rather 
than a strictly news slant, Buy photographs if 
they are very good and short poetry. We report 
within three weeks, although we cannot promise a 
definite date for publication. Payment is Ye 
a word, on publication.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Catholic Youth, 145 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., has suspended publication. 


Science and Nature, 4040 S. E. Divisien 
Street, Portland, Oregon, has been temporarily 
suspended. 
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WHO'LL MAKE IT IN ‘48? Last year a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they 
were going. Then a good many of them began appearing. They had heard about what | had done to help 
other writers pick destinations, and get to them, for the past fifteen years—and they crashed the gate! 


BOOK AUTHORS 





FINAL RETURNS—LATE 1947: At 
press-time (January) all 1947 returns 
are In. At the year's end | am 
chalking up two more book sales, 
to Dutton and Doubleday. 
LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
Month after month during 1947 and 
many years before that | have 
told you of 4 latest book sales, 
mentioning author and publisher, 
There were many high spots for my 
book clients in 1947, but possibly the 
best known will be Jackie Robinson's 
life story and A SURGEON'S DO- 
MAIN, a 1947 prize winner. Sub- 
sidiary right sales comprise second serial, reprint (Including 
a motion picture edition), foreign rights—British, French, 
Spanish, South American, Australian and African, 
The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTIGE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 
YOU'AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | 
have placed more first novels and first non-fiction books 
than | can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fictlon. There's 
a@ nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 





(My sales commission is 10%). 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


You can do in 1948 what you might have done in 
1947—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1947 and 1946 and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you have. But 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their scripts—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RE- 
LATIONSHIP. 

Plenty of writers are going to make it this year— 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 


could be your year. CRASH THE GATE IN ‘481 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when x send me 
monuscripts—as my selling authors did. ,Let me 

you the remarkable material in your own back ind. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we town 
—which is 1 have made sales for 7k wr to 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, sous 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THI WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words for the first 
5,000 of any script; 50¢ per thousand words thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee, $3. Remember that my work with thousands of 
authors has made every one of your writing difficulties fa- 
miliar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and 
sure to tell me about yourself. 
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Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel. prefe 
phia 3, Pa. Erma W. Kelley, Editor. Issued a lir 
weekly ; $1.30 a year. ‘“‘We use short stories or filler 
serials with moral but not sentimental viewpoint, of $ 
2000 to 2500 words. Also non-fiction stories of week 
FICTION WRITERS youth, church or community activities, and how- and 
to-do articles, hobbies, puzzles, games, etc. with 
Full and strictly individual attention to fiction | Length, 500 to 2000 words, illustrated. Buy good 
manuscripts, single or as basis for a four-lesson, quality poetry, chiefly of inspirational nature, 
some humor. Photographs also bought. Report 
one-person development course. Years of ex- ; : ; 

i é : in a month. Payment is $20 and up for short P. 
perience. No assistants. No marketing. 25 years stories and %c a word and up for non-fiction, on Fiftl 
magazine editor. Four books on fiction writing. acceptance.” F 8 

ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN ; : 12 ii 
Carmel, New York Young Peoples Journal & Problem Studies, seal 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill, Paul cose 
Fountain, Editor. Issued quarterly. “We use pan 
timely articles dealing with moral and religious 
MANUSCRIPTS . TYPED problems of youth or with teaching techniques ih 
Minor Corrections Original and Carbon and presenting such topics in the church school, wo 
All Work Proof Read Extra First Page 1500 to 2000 words. Occasionally buy poetry, oe 
50¢ per 1,000 Words Mailed Flat short poems only, and photographs. Report in ” 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN two weeks. Payment is 2c a word minimum, 
Box 386 Helmuth, N. Y. on acceptance.” I 
Religious Magazines Pe 
The Marian, 2334 S. Oakley Avenue, Chicago Issu 
The Little Volumes 8, Ill. Rev. Peter P. Cinikas, MIC., Editor. —~ sues 
10 times yearly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We in 

Are Important... use stories up to 1500 words and articles up to aed 

Tee a recent article in The New York 1000 words, dealing with modern yet wholesome not 

Times, “The Literary Market Place slant, not necessarily Catholic. Pictures for articles gra 

Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer accepted. Need articles and stories with Lithu- Pay 

quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . anian cultural and historical angle, and Mario- 

‘We used to break even on a sale of logical articles, Report promptly. Payment is ( 

5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,000 lc a word, on acceptance.” Str 

——- The | ge Me shopping ad Edi 

sure-fire stuff . . .And that means tha ° 

we simply haven't got room ... for the Poetry Magazines yea 

little volume of verse, or the first novel The Canadian Poetry Magazine, Box 194, of 
that we used to publish . . .’ and 0,” Adelaide St. P. O., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Earle sett 
concludes Mr. ee » publishers Birney, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; abe 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More $2.00 a year. “We use good quality verse onl kot 
big novels, fewer critical essays .. . : — aoe ese hae Ys art 
fewer scholarly studies.” any length or form. Not limited to Canadian con- ; 
tributors. Also an occasional short commentary cia 
We tnx the little volume of verse, (1000 words maximum) on contemporary poets ti 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the or poetry, for which no payment is made. Report - 
critical essay are important. We can in a month. Payment is 2c a word for poetry, Re 
bring them to the discerning reader. on publication.” an 
Our books, generally published on a co- tio 
operative basis, are produced at com- It Could be Verse and Stepping Stones to 
paratively low cost. Because of this, Happiness, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, j 
even so limited a sale as six hundred Bryant, Ark. Earl E, Zoch, Editor. Issued Ne 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use rec 
po his  anbakiee Eecaeees the author short verse, lyrics, storiettes, articles, songwriting 12 
information. Articles should be under 1000 words lis} 
Ir your ms has a definite audience, with poetry or music theme. No payment for fro 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll verse in general—monthly prizes by states with ust 
publish it. For a free copy of A Decade assigned editors. Overall monthly prize and gr: 
of Publishing, write to Dept. D. yearly prizes. Instructions in each issue. For Pa 
es Embarrassing Moments in Verse, 4 to 8 lines— 
THE Exposition PRESS pay flat rate of $1.00. For For Better or Verse, | 
One Spruce Street New York 7 we want romantic verse; humorous emotional Ne 
love stories, etc., under 1000 words. For Stepping see 
Stones to Happiness, we want 4-line verse, 12 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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preferably humorous—pay a minimum of 25c 
a line, on acceptance. Also can use occasional 
fillers if very short and pointed—pay a minimum 
of $1.00, on acceptance. Report usually in one 
week, Payment for material other than poetry 
and that mentioned above is by arrangement 
with author, on acceptance.” 


Photography Magazines 


Photo Arts (incorporating Photography), 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. Bruce Downes, 
Editer. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 for 
12 issues. ““We use articles on outstanding camera 
work of all types and the methods of expert pho- 
tographers; critical articles plus articles of a survey 
nature—illustrated with photographs. No fiction 
or poetry, Report within ten days. Pay good 
rates, on acceptance, depending on number of 
layout pages, usable photographic illustrations, 
and creative effort involved.” 


Detective and Mystery Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 is- 
sues. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel featur- 
ing The Black Bat, written by assignment, and 
several short, fast-action, detective crime stories 
not over 6000 words in length. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Confidential Detective Cases, 241 Church 
Street, New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a 
year. “We use fact-detective fast-moving stories 
of 3000 to 5000 words with unusual or weird 
settings. Especially interested in receiving stories 
about crimes committed in Montana, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota and Minnesota. Also use 
articles of 2000 to 3000 words about police offi- 
cials who have done outstanding work, especially 
women. First person stories of people involved 
in crimes are also welcome, Buy photographs. 
Report in ten days. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance, and $3 for photographs, on publica- 
tion.” 


Detective Mystery Novel, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 
12 issues. “We use magazine versions of pub- 
lished detective books, also origina] short stories 
from 3000 to 6000 words. Short stories must be 
usual crime-detective type. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly ; 20c a copy ; $2.40 for 
12 issues. “We use magazine versions of pub- 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
12 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Constructive, practical, 


PROFESSIONAL prompt criticism of Mss. In- 
PROMPT dividualized assignments for 

beginning and advanced 
INDIVIDUAL —e in ee — 

collaborations arketing 
TRAINING FOR Help. Typing. Free reading 
WRITERS and report on Booklengths 


and Plays. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Poetry 6c per line, minimum $1.00. Typing 50c 
per 1000 words. Write for information upon courses in 
Short Story and Playwriting, Collaborations. 


ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
The Way Editors Want Them 
EACH ORDER MAILED FLAT WITH 
MANUSCRIPT PROTECTING FOLDER 


All work proofread. on quality bond. 
Corrections in speliing — aaa. if desired. Free carbon 
and extra first page. Special rates for Jobs. 


60c PER 1,000 WORDS 


R. M. GRUEBER 
5056 Enright Ave. St. Louis (8) Mo. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped eqyelone for. 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poe 

You will receive also descriptions 7 
HA NDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 
SEND POEM 

RALEIDOGRAPH, A Notional Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25e a copy; $2 & year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Doflas 8, Texas 


PRIZE PRO- 
HELP  SOURSELE 
999 











FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


Se got any sogerm for f nd profit. If 

or euseas arn to to write them. 
Pye aig? ceaag them, you En copy- 
sighted GAG-MAKER Sead 


for details and FREE L recess 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorade Springs, Cole. 








+ HOW TO SOLVE 





4 


YOUR WRITING PROBLEMS! 


Most writers have trouble finding ee.” 
write about—we can help you solve that 
WRITE ON TIME will show you what to write 
and when to send it. Price S0c. 

oe writers have trouble with plots. We offer 

THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT. You can plot 

ae PR stories with seven and thirteen 
different methods. Make your own plot devices. 
Cost: $1.50. 

If you write short-shorts, ONE DOLLAR os 
MINUTE is a must. Shows you the easy 
write salable short-shorts. Author featur 
Believe-It-Or-Not using this method. Costs “$1.00. 


All three sold on money back guarantee. 


a 





BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Blue 


Dept. D Ash, Ohio 
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ATTENTION: MAGAZINE EDITORS 


. If you need topflight service from 

Washington, contact a professional 
writer. 
The editor of a national magazine re- 
cently wrote me: “We’ve had many 
compliments on the quality of the writ- 
ing in your interesting feature.” 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
3925 Benton Street, N. W. 
Glover Park Washington 7, D. C. 











Amazing Courses 


Teach yourself to write! Clever new ap- 
proach. Short-short story, newspaper, 
article, picture story, plotting — 
VERY LOW PRICES. Prepared by s 

cessful, selling writer. FREE DETAILS. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 











SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 
JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to. write 
and where to a. REMEMBER only aselling cartoonist 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N: Y. 
markets. Sell = big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


Mail today. 
DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., Dept, W New York 16, N. Y. 








SELL THOSE STORIES! 


Simple lessons on HOW to write; 
Individual help to make your work selll 


Violet Hultner says: 


“I enrolled in a Studio Story Method correspondence 
course and received criticism and marketing suggestions. 
Result: I sold my second lesson for $75. I never sold 
ge gah four small children, have little time for writ- 

personal interest SSM took! I have 
received a, dozen letters or more about my problems and 
questions.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN 
SHORT STORY 
NOVEL 
JUVENILE WRITING 
FEATURE ARTICLES 


Approved by Washington State Board 
of Education for mail instruction. 


STUDIO STORY WORKSHOP 
414 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 











‘ 


DIGEST 


lished detective books, also original short stories 
of detective crime type not more than 6000 words 
in length. No articles, photographs, or poetry, 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is. 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues, 
“We use a 25,000 word lead novel featuring Dan 
Fowler, F.B.I. agent extraordinary, written by 
assignment; an 8,000-word detective novelette; 
several fast-action, detective-crime short stories 
not over 6000 words long. Only the lead novel 
need be written around the G-Man angle. Other 
stories should have law enforcement officers in 
the leading roles where possible. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accep- 
tance.” 


Human Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy ; 90c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Confidential 
Detective Cases.” 


The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 45,000 word lead novel 
featuring The Phantom Detective, written on 
assignment, and several fast-action, detective- 
crime stories not over 6000 words long. No ar- 
ticles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days 
to 2 weeks. Payment Ic a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 15,000-word lead novelette, two 
novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words, and sev- 
eral short, fast-action, detective-crime stories not 
over 6000 words long, No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Revealing Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Confidential Detective Cases.” 


Ten Detective Aces, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York City 19. Maurice J. Phillips, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
short stories from 1000 to 5000 words and nov- 
elettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words. Detective, 
crime, mystery, suspense stories. Strong human 
interest and characterization desired. Prefer em- 
phasis on drama rather than puzzle qualities of 
a story, although a good problem is always wel- 
come provided it does not overbalance the story 
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elements. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in about two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


10-Story Detective, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York City 19. Maurice J. Phillips, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year, “We use 
short shorts from 1000 to 2000 words, shorts 
from 3000 to 6000 words, and novelettes from 
8,000 to 10,000 words. Detective, mystery, crime 
stories. Should have good pace or strong mystery 
and dramatic elements, Prefer good characteriza- 
tion, suspense and human interest to stories of 
strictly whodunit puzzles. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in about two weeks. 
Payment is lc a werd and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 15,000 to 20,000 word lead 
novel, two 8,000 to 10,000 word novelettes, and 
several fast-action, detective crime short stories 
not over 6000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use three published detective books in 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE f&@ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Send 
postcard for information 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


abridged form; read books for selection. Abridge- 
ment is done by publisher with author’s approval. 
Also use original short stories from 3500 to 
6000 words long. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up for short stories, on accept- 
ance ; books by arrangement.” 


Book Publishers 


Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York City 3. Prall Culviner, Editor. 
“We publish textbooks only. Report in about 
two weeks. Payment is by arrangement with 
individual author.” 


Reilly & Lee Company, 325 W. Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth L. Stewart, Editor. “We 
publish general books, 40,000 word minimum. 
Report in two weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Dr. Lorne Pierce, Editor. “We 
desire to stimulate the production of novels that 
are skillfully written, rich in their interpretations, 
and genuinely creative in their approach to life. 
Manuscripts should be interesting and they must 
have distinction. They should not contain less 
than 50,000 words or more than 150,000 words. 
Also publish small collections of poetry. Pay- 
ment is made on royalty basis, 10% and up.” 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 
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TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 
To Help You 


A literary staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. ALL experts on 
RADIO, SCREEN and STAGE technic. Liter- 
ary specialists. Published novelists. Writers 
with screen and radio credits to redraft your 
story, or direct you, help you reach that 
coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 
Sales assistance to film or radio studios and 
to publishers, if your story is acceptable. 
Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coach- 
ing. Eight years in Hollywood. Book-Story 
Illustrating. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone Hi 0193 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 


Secretary-Stenographer 
Accurate Neat 


1 carbon free 


Prompt 
MANUSCRIPTS 
40c per 1000 words 


AGNES POTTER, Black River Falls, Wis. 








OUTDOOR STORIES BOUGHT 


For southern Hunting, Fishing and Flying magazine 
750 to 2000 Words — Usual Rates Paid 
Must be accompanied by pictures or sketches. 


Submit for approval to 


OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN 
109 Commerce Little Rock, Arkansas 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. 
Corrections in spelling and grammar if de- 
sired. Free carbon copy and extra first page 
— 50c per 1000 words. 


SAMUEL A. SWINDELL 





910 North Piedras Ei Paso, Texes 





PBB AL PLL LOLOL ALL ALO ALD ALD ALD ALAA 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


) 
for Authors 
) 


We prin lish and distribute your manuscripts in 
tute d pen Fon format. Send for free folder. 
q The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., inc. 

) 313 West 35th St, New York 1, N. Y. 



















ANALY ZE Handwriting 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
earnings reported by graduates 

Credit, Social Service, 

lice Others 

bave developed profitable private prac- 
full or re time, as Personal 
lem and Vocational Counselors. § 

Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON 

and Grapho Analyst FREE. 


A.1.6.A. Ine., Dept. 102 Wilholt Bidg., Springfield, Me. 





WrRITER’s DiGEsT 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 
Savoie Lottinville, Editor. ‘We publish general 
non-fiction books. Report in thirty days. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


The Buyer, 1492 Peachtree Street, N. W., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. William E, Snowden, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year (free 
to Southeastern Homefurnishings Buyers). ‘We 
use merchandising articles and information of 
interest to buyers, owners and executives in the 
southeastern homefurnishing field. Buy photo- 
graphs when appropriate. Report in one month. 
Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 


Designs, 6705 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Carl A Pierson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use anything of 
interest to the interior decorating, industrial and 
architectural designing trade. Furniture, fabrics, 
giftware, floor coverings, etc., personality articles. 
Trends, theories and techniques. Length, 500 to 
2500 words. Buy photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 1%2c a word and $5 for first 
two photographs, $3.50 for others (each), on 
publication.” 


Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, 
Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 500 to 1000-word 
articles regarding modernized stores and depart- 
ments, unusual promotions, model rooms, unique 
stores and ideas. Must be illustrated. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Manuscripts re- 
turned immediately if not desirable. Payment is 
lc a word and $2 for photos, on publication.” 


Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1. Thomas V. Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy. “We use articles of about 
500 words on some unusual retailing idea, based 
on an interview with a responsible executive of 
an important store in the commercial stationery 
and office equipment fields. Each article must 
be accompanied by a photograph or two, which 
can in most cases be borrowed from the store. 
In case a photograph cannot be so procured, we 
are willing to pay up to $5 to have one taken. 
Best plan is to query editor on possible story 
ideas and he will give a prompt decision. Pay- 
ment is $10 for the text and $2 for each photo 
accepted (in addition to any cost of taking the 
photograph), on acceptance.” 


The Gift & Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 1. Thomas V. Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy. “We use articles of about 
500 words on some unusual retailing idea, based 
on an interview with a responsible executive of 
an important store in the gift and art fields. 
Each article must be accompanied by a photo- 
graph or two, which can in most cases be bor- 
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rowed from the store. In case a photograph 
cannot be so procured, we are willing to pay up 
to $5 to have one taken. Best plan is to query 
editor on possible story ideas and he will give a 
prompt decision. Payment is $10 for the text and 
$2 for each photo accepted (in addition to any 
cost of taking the photograph), on acceptance.” 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City. Elvira Grippa, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
articles up to 1200 words on merchandising 
methods, displays, promotions, business-building 
devices used by juvenile furniture and wheel 
goods stores and departments. Buy photographs. 
Report in approximately two weeks. Pay Ic a 
word, on publication, and $2.50 per picture 
used.” 


Lamp Journal, 118 E. 28th St., New York 
City 16. Julian Rosenthal, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
merchandising articles on retail lamp selling by 
department and furniture stores, light and power 
companies. About 1500 words, with accompany- 
ing photos. Payment is Ic a word, on publica- 
tion.” 


Meat Magazine, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. H. L. Rothra, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 


use articles dealing with operation and manage- 
ment of meat packing, sausage manufacturing or 
wholesaling establishments. Advertising, mer- 
chandising, operating, accounting, cost control, 
etc. Articles discussing a specific application are 
desired. Prefer articles describing how a particu- 
lar packer solved a particular problem and the 
results achieved. Buy photographs. Report in a 
week. Payment is Ic a word, on publication.” 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. Gilbert R. Palen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
short items of 100 to 300 words with single pix 
and articles of 500 to 1000 words, preferably 
with actual photographs made in retail food 
markets, emphasis on meat cutting, salesmanship, 
display, equipment, Buy photographs with shorts 
and features. No fiction material needed. Report 
in 2 days to 2 weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word, 
more for high-quality short items ; $3.50 to $5.00 
for photos, depending on punch and professional 
quality.” 


Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York City 10. 
B. W. McCready, Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. “We use material of interest 
to the toy retailer. Good merchandising ideas, 
opening of new toy stores or departments, etc. 
Buy photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on publication.” 





WRITER'S SERVICE 


7th St., Dept. 15 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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IT'S NEW! 

IT'S DIFFERENT! 
Recommended by Editors 
Praised by Authors 

Needed by All Who Write 

It's the ‘know-how’ journal of writing slanted 
to the new, young or beginning writer. Each issue 
packed with valuable information on all fypes of 
commercial writing. Subscribe today. You'll never 


regret it! One year, $2; six months, $1. Sample 
copy, 20c. No more free copies; no newsrack sales. 


NATIONAL WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 
Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 


IT’S HELPFUL! 
IT’S PRICELESS! 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have given writers an understanding and 
intelligent service. They now say: “Excellent” . . . 
“very nicely done’ . . . “‘It’s periect!’’ Prices tailored 
to your requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. A 
stamped self-addressed envelope will bring particulars 


fi 
som ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W. D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 
Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
7" Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphie? 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D. 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Seerets’’ and 
‘Wy Formula for Fiction’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 











The Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York City 16. Gordon Cook, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
1000 to 1500-word articles on how large-volume 
self-service super markets have successfully re- 
duced operating costs or on an outstanding mer- 
chandising promotion which increased volume 
and profits for the market. All facts and figures 
must be given. No generalities. Buy photographs. 
Payment is le a word, on publication, and $1 
for each photo used.” 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 
22, Ill. Garth Bentley, Editor. Issned bi- 
monthly; controlled distribution, free to furni- 
ture dealers. ‘We use one story per issue with a 
furniture store background, furniture slant or 
with characters who are furniture people; 2500 
words preferred, 5000 maximum. Not too much 
accent on romance; it must be incidental to the 
main plot. Humorous stories welcomed. No 
stories about antiques unless tied in with or ad- 
versely contrasted with new furniture. Use occa- 
sional short shorts, 1000 to 1500 words (1 per 
issue). Use 3 or 4 articles per issue, preferably 
short and not over 2500 words, dealing with 
various phases of the following: (1) Furniture 
history, period design, interesting background 
and educational material; (2) Furniture mate- 
rials: woods, fabrics, finishes, etc. Can be tech- 
nical as long as understandable by the average 
furniture dealer or salesman; (3) Merchandis- 
ing: display windows, sales promotional events 
and methods, merchandising ideas, or any othe: 
phase of store selling. Do not mention actual 
store names; (4) Allied subject, such as uphol- 
stering, bedding, inlay, etc.; (5) Store operation, 
such as bookkeeping, credit and collections, ad- 
vertising, labor relations for small stores, legal 
points, etc. Article requirements on Interior 
Decoration and Selling have been filled for 1948. 
Length of articles; 500-700, 800-1200, and 1300- 
2000 words. Also use 10 or 20 short (one para- 
graph, 100 words or less) tips on selling, good 
will building, merchandise display, etc., each 
month under heading ‘$ for Dealers.’ Photo- 
graphs are desirable when they illustrate sub- 
mitted articles; also line drawings and diagrams 
illustrating articles. Cartoons must have furni- 
ture store slant and be new, original, funny. Not 
responsible for loss of unsolicited material or for 
photographs damaged in transit. Report within 
ten days. Payment is $50 for 2500-5000 word 
stories and $25 for 1000-1500 word stories, on 
acceptance ; $10 for 500-700 word articles, $15 
for 800-1200 word articles and $25 for 1300-2000 
word articles, on acceptance; $2 each for short 
tips, on publication; $2 each for photographs 
selected to use with articles; $5 each for car- 
toons; $3 each for line drawings and diagrams if 
suitable for reproduction, but no payment if these 
must be drawn by our artist.” 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
Street, New York City 5. D. B. Taylor, Manag- 
ing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use merchandise articles on how 
tea and coffee packers are selling, advertising, 
promoting, etc. No consumer readers. No retail 
store circulation. Readers are importers, roasters, 
packers, chain headquarters, wholesale grocers. 
Query editor before submitting. Buy photographs 
to illustrate articles. Payment is lc a word, after 
publication.” 


Venetian Blind News, 301 E. 5th Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. Tom Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We use articles, 500 to 
1500 words, dealing only with Venetian blind 
manufacturing. Features on outstanding Vene- 
tian blind manufacturers and their accomplish- 
ments are used often. This can include manu- 
facturing tricks, etc., and some sales methods that 
have been successful. Photos to go with features 
are accepted. Report in 15 days. Payment is 25c 
per column inch and $3.50 for photos.” 


The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Maga- 
zine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York City 16. Gordon 
Cook, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy ; $5.00 
a year. “We use 1000 to 2000 word articles con- 
cerning how a Voluntary or Cooperative Groups 
organization has reduced its operating cost or 
giving specific details of a successful merchandis- 
ing promotion which has been conducted by a 
headquarters Group or by one of its large-volume 
retail members. Buy photographs. Indefinite re- 
ports. Payment is Ic a word, on publication, and 
$1 for each photograph used.” 


Wallpaper Magazine, 114 E. 32nd Street, New 
York City 16. Marion Dooley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35¢ a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
1000 to 1200 word merchandising articles on 
wallpaper stores, cover display, advertising, light- 
ing, ideas, layout, etc. Buy photographs. Report 
in a month. Payment is lc a word, on publica- 
tion, and $2.50 per photo used.” 


Western Toys, 6705 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. Carl A. Pierson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
anything of interest to the western toy trade and 
market. Articles, from 500 to 1500 words, on 
trade news, new toys, new trends, display and 
promotional ideas, personalities in the industry. 
Buy photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is 1¥%2c a word and $3.50 each for photos, on 
publication.” 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, wheat to write, and where to sell 











The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





FEBRUARY, 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’ s Drozst is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each msue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical 


tising agencies and newspaper men the United 
States, da and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 


Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address ; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for the March issue 
must reach us by February 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, - 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream 4 pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only. ) 











ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, writers. I offer salon 
fire, and coffee. Won’t you all come and talk ? 
Mrs. Johnson—Phone 25530—Evenings. 





FOR SALE: Underwood portable typewriter, Cham- 
pion, never used. $50.00. Box F-5. 


EX-SOLDIER wrote and published novelette. 25c¢ 
copy. Help me. O. J. Truitt, Box 113, Ludlow, Ky. 


FOR RENT—Room with board or kitchen privilege. 
Reasonable to right couple or single. Cascade 
Writer’s Home. Mary Robinson, Ms.D., Rt. 1, 
Box 187, Leavenworth, Wash. 


WRITERS: Odd, informative clippings; just the 
thing for developing story and article ideas. 
Mrs. Percy Halbock, Malone, Wisc. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


READ Hills, Hollers and Hickory Flats—Quarter. 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


PIKES ELECTRIC READER atoms blessed aid to 
the sight. Guaranteed. $9. Edw. S. Monroe, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s lowest os Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, S. 











LUANA: Please write. Joe. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 
eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Division G, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Evelyn Peterson, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


—_, POSTMARK — Your letters mailed from 
— 25¢ each — five for one dollar. John 
Wallace, Station 12, Box 9, Guam, M. IL 


YEAR'S READING—Your choice, low cost. All the 
books you can read, including current best sellers, 
for loan than the cost of your daily newspaper. 
owt for particulars. Ginn’s Chain of Books, Inc., 

7 Lewry Street, Columbia, Missouri. 











BS WRITER’s DIGEST 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. Five hundred words. 
Complete, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Saebo, 3717 L. St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your 
paper written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk 
Topics and speeches mended? Let an experienced 
English teacher help you in presenting your views 
on vital subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government Bureaus; ghostwriting. 
E. M. Walsh, 2104 Ingraham Street, Avondale 
Terrace, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wiilmar, 
Minnesota. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS: Qwn your own microfilming 
service, small capital, profitable investment, Fuil 
particulars, $1.00. indsor Bureau, Room 206, 
889 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ENGRAVE IN SILVER OR GOLD with ordinary pen. 
Samples Free. La Rosa, 23 Summer St., Fort 
Chester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Complete 52 volume set of Harvard 
Classics, $90.00. Purchased at $118. In new 
condition. C.O.D. Preferred. Anne Confort, 1023 
Hayes, Peoria, Illinois. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writ- 
ers, aesthetes, friendly, thinking people. An 
intellectual fraternity. Branson, Missouri. 


VERSE WRITERS: 57 markets for Greeting Card 
) ag 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
‘exas. 


FELT BABY BOOTIES, cut ready to sew in pink, 
blue or white, 25c postpaid. Gays Novelties, Box 
502, Phillips, Texas. 


TO WOMAN UNDER FORTY, Oakland, California, 
experienced writer western stories, likeable handi- 
capped man (39), offers $66 monthly plus house- 

ping room and competent fiction instruction 
for 5% hours daily nursing, housekeeping and 
secretarial aid. 6509 Wheeler. OLympic 2-3843. 














SUN & FUN MAGAZINE—Unique hobbies, money- 
making ideas, outdoor features, writer’s tips—10c. 
Penny er, Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT new and used correspond- 
ence courses, books. Big list, 10c. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Pa. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library and Government 
Agencies. Literary and Historical questions. E. L. 
Trask, 113 First Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 


FREE—FORTY FILLER MARKETS. What they 
want, where they are, what they pay. Absolutely 
free. Idea book with July Sales Tips only one 
dollar postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jack Bed- 
ford, Box 59, Berkeley, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
blem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs, 
storie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 

















EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, pare. 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c, Emcee, WD. 1508 th 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Ill. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 
a service. Introductory Pe analysis, 
1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, Francisco 5, 
California. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 

STARTLING $1 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” ‘“‘How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.” World Press, Columbia City, 
Indiana. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


SINCERE, HUMAN, INTELLIGENT young man, 30, 
good looking, aspirant writer, Old Dutch back- 
ground, residing with father modest home West- 
chester suburb, desires companionship of sincere, 
understanding, educated, lovely young woman, 
vicinity Westchester, NYC, or thereabout. Box F-3. 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT? List 
ef 100 firms with overseas projects, branches or 
affiliates, with job requirements and sample letter 
of application. COD $1.30 or $1.00 cash. Foreign 
Service Institute, Box 3934, Miami 24, Fla. 


SWAPPERS! Thousand Swaps in “Swappers’ Ga- 
gal Sample 25c. 2836-WD Slevin, Louisville, 
y- 


SHORT-SHORT PLOTS. Plausible, soundly moti- 
vated, complete—not dial or card-made synopses. 
Post Office Box 477, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


HELP WOMAN. Unpublished novel yours for $1.50, 
cash. Box 394, Maysville, Georgia. 


FILLER WRITING COURSE FOR SALE, cheap. 
Ramsey, Monticello 1, Ky. 


THAT’S FUNNY! “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
New dollar book reveals the mainspring of humor 
and best methods of creating original comedy. 
Free, interestin details! Cartoon-o-Mart, 
6263-D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving £4 has new copies for 
sale, $8, each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address 
Betty Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


TYPISTS, operate your own letter service bureau, 
very profitable, full particulars $1.00. Windsor 
Typing Bureau, 889 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


WRITE, blish your own literature for specialized 
field as I do. No rejection slips! 90c profit on 

















every dollar. Complete instructions, satisfaction _ 


guaranteed. Sample, $1.00. J. Hawes, 26 
Dr., Barrington 16, R. ) 


STARTLING! “Chaos” ( America Pearlharbored ) 
“New History of Jesus Discovered”; “Imman 
Science” (Miracle Cures). Free literature. World- 
Press, Columbia City, Ind. 


HANDWRITING shows the kind of person you are. 
Send half page, no lines, ink, dollar bill, for analy- 
sis. Prof. Goode, 916 Kingston Ave., Piedmont, 
California, 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of poems. 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

LOOKING for woman of the world to be patroness 
to personable author, 30, with Harvard Background, 
I am free to travel. Never been married. Write 
Box F-4. ~—__ 

NEED HELP? Dialogue humor, Comedy ideas, Short 
Stories, Collaboration, Jokes and Gags, Anecdotes. 
Prompt service. George A. Stock, McHenry, III. 
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A PLAN OF ACTION lies behind every success. Write 
me about one ry 9 you desire. A specific plan 
by return mail. $2.00 ». Bex F-2. 


200 CARTOON MARKETS | for 35c, the American 
Cartoonist, Box Al-WD, Lawndale, California. 


OPERATE an Escort Bureau, Di Profitable. 
Full particulars $1.00. Windsor u, Room 206, 
889 Broad St., Newark, N. J. N. J. 


FILLERS and short paragraphs sell readily. pent 25c 
for a ag and markets. Writers Service, Box 1355 
Lubbock, Texas. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook Of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, Ne New Bedford, Mass. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in m 
this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, st- 
writer. 


ie gy oo PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
ELL. Writecraft with 12 Feat experiencce edi- 
roe writing, selling background, will develop 
your story i ea into a = fully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, b 1 outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. e will do the rest, 
guaranteeing eaticfaction. V Write Steger, Ill. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR R TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a new Duplicating Service for Advertisers. 
Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


TEACHER, male, = that Solomon was right, 
about discipline, welcome correspondence 
with man of the = opinion. Melvin Goodwin, 
Clayton, New Jersey. 


HOW TO BUILD A PLOT—Simple St Formula, 
both 30c. Short story tips, 30c. Used Plot Genies, 
all types, $7.50 each. Heideman’s ten-lesson Short- 

hort Course, $2.50. Heideman’s complete 30- 
lesson Fiction Course, $5. Quality printing, recon- 
ditioned typewriters, typing and letter service, rib- 
bons, paper. rite for prices. Inquiries require 
postage. Idaho Short-Short Service, 41 North Fisher, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 


FIFTY YEARS A HOBO—Real adventure stories, 
$1.00 each; seven stories, $5.00. Cash. Gage, 21 
Elder St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“SEEKING AN IDEAL?” Theodore Dufur, 4007 Por- 
tola Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN to order. Any sub- 
ject. Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD., 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23, Ill, 


100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS—DIME! 
Homework Publications, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


AMATEUR CARTOONIST, EARN MONEY. Send 
$1.00 money order for plans. Poets: Send Dime for 
a what you need. Gorge Krause, 115 West 120th 

treet, New York 27, N. Y. 


MAINTAIN A BUSINESS ADDRESS. Mail Service. 
Confidential. Low rates. Windsor Typing Bureau, 
889 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


BOOKLET, “ADVENTURES IN FREELANCE NEWS- 
PAPER FEATURE WRITING,” also sample copy 
“The Amateur Camera-Journalist,” and —— 
“Typewriter a | to are Typewri 
for Type Composing hine,” $1 nacecnan § 
Holden Press, pormcaten eee. 


MAN OF 21, tyro writer er, chy liberal, wants to meet 
Chicago woman who ‘Tikes to have a friend and to 
be a friend. Box F-1. 


DISCRIMINATING RESEARCH in New York librar- 
ies and museums! Specialty: TECHNICAL GER- 
MAN. S reg! low rates. Address: WD, BRODA 
Py TES, 823 Hunts Point Ave., New York 

ty 59. 























LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for osneminn = 
ticulars and entertainers’ humor magazi n 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 





“MARY’S DRAWERS,” Lois Lodgw, $1.10. House of 
oe = Wood, Bozenkill, Route 2, Delanson, 
ew Yor 





WRITERS EARN EXTRA MONEY in ate te busi- 
ness. Our books shows how. Rus! and ad- 
dress for free literature. COAST TO-COAST. Box 
63-W Station H, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 





LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 home 
earning jobs. No canvassing. $1.00. Dorothy Mi- 
chael, Laceyville, Penna. 





DICE & CRAPS BETTING questions answered. $1.00 
each. Address Dice Systems, P. O. Box 1123, Cin- 
cinnati 1, Ohio. 





EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 





POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12, $1.40. 
Craft Studio, Box "3718, Sta. E. Kansas City, Mo. 





GAG-WRITER, professional, desires talk shop with 
ever nearby. Don Lawe, 5653 Santa Monica, 
ollywood, California. 
ZEISS 10 X BINOCULAR teleplast model. $60. 3-in. 
telescope $55. Norris Ingalls, Newburyport, Mass. 


FOR SALE— Scenic Retreat in the “High Sierras.” 
Ideal for writer secluded. % mi. off main road. 9 
mi. from town. Full details on request. J. Deering, 
Mariposa, Calif. 











TROUBLED? I have been listening gastensiontiiy to 
ethers’ confidences for nearly twenty years. Prob- 
lems from childhood to old age, running the gamut 
of all life’s emotions and experiences. Perhaps if I 
tell you how some other person solved a problem 
similar to yours, it may help you. Please write 
fully. All correspondence confidential. Fee $1.00. 
Post Office Box 264, Burbank, Calif. 





WRITER'S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your —_ for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





EDITORS! Experienced, sincere handwriting analyst, 
genuinely interested in people, seeks column pub- 
lication. Original approach. Guaranteed satisfac- 
iors, Sees service. Personal, business references. 

ox F-7, 


CARTOONIST! NEW WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY! Supply us with new original ma- 
terial. Chronicle magazine wants: articles cartoons, 
stories, songs, fillers are especially needed. Secure 
prospectus, Chronicle magazine before submitting 
manuscript. Enclose 30c costs, handling, stage, 
= Cor. McPlastens, 1430 Monroe St., Chicago, 
llinois. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR-Calf and original hand-tooled 
ee leather wallets. Only $7.00. Minen’s, 202 
WP lata St., Tuscon, Arizona. 











CARTOONISTS—FREE copy of the American Car- 

toonist—Monthly news and markets for cartoon- 
ists—Write the American Cartoonist, Box Al-WD, 
Lawndale, California. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING Legge 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Ae ets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. oria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION ‘BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of —s © eg free. | nd Press, 
220 West 42nd St., N ork 18, N. Y. 
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| practical 
playwrighting 


® prepares you for a career in creating 
plays for the Amateur or Professional Stage 
as well as Radio, Television and Motion 
Pictures. Send for free details about this 
correspondence course by a selling dra- 
matic writer. 


® MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONN. 











TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Manuscripts— 1 Carbon Free 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St. CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8 N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that greats 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 

RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Il. 

















Sell the Stories 


- You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, ‘Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 























Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
a and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 


NAME 





FULL ADDRESS. 
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Ww: ARE now in the last half of the 
Broadway season. 

The critics are deploring the quantity 
and quality of the plays, but as Mark 
Twain said about the weather, no one is 
doing anything about it. 

The increase of semi-professional and 
non-eommercial groups is the best indica- 
tion that both artists and public have had 
enough of our current commercial theatre, 
just as the enormous increase and popu- 
larity of foreign films show that this country 
has had its fill of Hollywood and its pro- 
ductions of saccharine and nonsense. 

There is not one new writer represented 
on Broadway, at present. 

This is a pretty negative report, so far. 
Now for the positive things. 

There are some wonderful experimental 
threatre groups in action this year. They 
have done all the fine work so far. They 
all accept new plays eagerly, and have in- 
troduced all the new playwrights. 


NEW STAGES, INC., 159 Bleecker St. 
One hundred actors joined an organiza- 
tion, contributed $150 apiece, rented a 


20 years experience 

35¢ per thousand words; Poetry, Ic per line 
Minor correcti in g P ion and spelling 
if desired, New Electric Typewriter. 

One carbon copy and extra first page free. 

Tou pay postage. 
BERTHA TREBEN COMSTOCK 

P. ©. Box 765 Jerome, 
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theatre in a slum neighborhood, converted 
the old movie house into a stage, and put 
on their first show “Lamp At Midnight,” 
by Barrie Stavis. The crities gave the show 
magnificent reviews and wished the com- 
pany the best of health. They want scripts, 
and we think they will do wonderful work. 
We know almost all the people in the or- 
ganization, smart, energetic, creative. There 
are technicians, directors, scene designers, 
and managers in this group. Write to the 
two producers, Norman Rose and David 
Heilweil. 


HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE, 466 

Grand Street. 

Edward Mitchell, a talented director, has 
reorganized this group of 100 actors, de- 
signers, etc., and is producing a series of 
new plays. Last year he presented 5 new 
playwrights, one of the shows was bought 
for Broadway (“Our Lan’,” by Theodore 
Ward), and produced by Eddie Dowling. 
Nothing can stop Mitchell, we feel. He is 
eager to produce new shows by writers. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE, 106 

W. 39th St. 

They produced two new shows, one with 
Charles Laughton, the second with John 
Garfield. The latter was bought for Broad- 
way production. This group is also in full 
swing now. 


BLACKFRIARS, 320 West 57th St. 

They are permitting new directors to 
direct shows. Last job was a play against 
segregation, a Negro cast shew which won 
kudos from Broadway. They are doing fine 
work this year. Write to Albert McCleery. 


NEW THEATRE, c/o A! Saxe, 319 East 
24th. 

A very talented and energetic organiza- 
tion, with executives that get things done. 
They began rehearsing “Cradle Will Rock” 
and were just ready for the premiére, when 
a Broadway producer took over the pre- 
sentation of this show, gave them a percent- 
age deal, and left them without a produc- 
tion. They want a script with blood and 
thunder in it. 
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CASH, 


Wi 


1639 Mohican St. 


$$$ $ $S$SS5 $ 


CARS, 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, America’s Favorite 
Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO WIN 
WRITE-UPS entries that won, judging slant. 
Our students are America’s biggest winners. 
YOU, TOO, CAN LEARN TO WIN! Send 
name and address on postcard for GIFT 
copy. Write now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. WD 


HOMES 


Phila. 38, Pa. 








acquainted. 


My years of experience in selling short 
stories, serials, books, is now offered in 
a helpful way to you. A postal will get us 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave., South, St. Petersburg 5, Florida 








17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 


Detroit 3, Michigan 








TURN YOUR LONGHAND 


SHORTHAND 


Write 120 words per AT LO aul - 





minute. Easy for adults. 


Famous Speedwriting sys- 
tem. No signs or symbols, No 
machines. Uses ABC’s. Easy 
even for adults to learn and 
use. Fast preparation for a 
position and a sound future. 
Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service ; also 
by executives, writers, speak- 
ers, lawyers, scientists, stu- 
dents at college. Over 
100,000 taught by mail. The 
very low cost will surprise 
you. Also typing. 25th year. 
Write for FREE Booklet to 


re) 


Dept. 6702-8. 


INTO 









Secures Fine Position 
After Completing Speed- 
writing Course 





“r pleted my Speedwrit- 
ing Course in 6 weeks, 
Shortly afterwards I was 
— as Soore tn 

e ‘s one 
of New fort's largest ho- 
tels. Now I am in e 
of in the 


Dept. 
evenings, a choush lese than 
a year o never 
t or “taken Ghauon 

ucille L. Mealor, 4% 
i] it Ave., N. ¥ 


2. eo 


55 W. 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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JOURNALISM 


Many great authors began their careers in 
the world’s best writing school—a newspaper. 

You can be faid to write as you learn to write in 
the fascinating profession of journalism. Newspapers 
now are paying the highest wages in history. 

Our practical news reporting and news writing cor- 
respondence course, we believe, gives you the equiv- 
alent of at least one year’s newspaper working experi- 
ence—an invaluable ‘“‘head start’’—AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN AFFORD. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Write Today for Information 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Box 116 Oakland 4, Calif. 


Written and directed by top metropolitan newspapermen. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 
One Carbon Free 
50¢ per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicago 13, ill. 








CARTOONISTS 


or reliable, up-to-date information on the comic art 
field, the top-rank professionals read PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER. What and where to sell in 
magazines, syndicates, comic books, etc. 3 months $1. 
Sample issue 35c. 


P.O. Box 189 Jackson Heights, N. Y. 








“EXCELLENT WORK" 


One of our successful clients writes: ‘‘You did an ex. 
cellent work on my script which I sold to an Editor.”’ 
t us re-write and ghostwrite your novels and short stories 
at the low cost of $8.95 for each 1000 bs 
Technical Subjects $15.00 per 1000 words minimum. 
Prompt, professional, individual service, 

Order your Cony of our new book: “YOU TOO CAN 
READ HANDWRITING” for only $1.95. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting” and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 Wes? 46th St, New York 19, N. Y. 








ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with your present ideas about SPIRIT and 
MIND? Why continue in the ancient beliefs, 
assumptions and mystery when you may have 
definite knowledge which you can PROVE? 


Through SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
you learn to contact the spiritual mind and 
receive help directly. 


NOT spiritualism. NOT a repetition or 
rearrangement of other teachings. 
SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
DEPT. W.D. 
Box 5578 Metropolitan Sta. Los Angeles 55 











ALTHOUGH it is still winter, the sum- 


mer theatre activity has sprung to life. 
There is a scramble on already for the leas- 
ing of summer houses, barns, and town 
halls. Everyone is counting on producing 
a new play—a tryout, “pre-Broadway” pro- 
duction, they call it. 
We have a letter here from a former 
USO producer-director which reads: 


“I am making arrangements to operate 
a summer theatre during the months of 
July, August, and September, 1948, in a 
city within a radius of 50 miles of New 
York City. 

Stars and featured players will be en- 
gaged for several of the productions. 


“There will be a minimum of ten pro- 
ductions (seven revivals and three new 
plays). The latter will be tried out prior 
to their presentation on Broadway.” 


The gentleman who sent us a copy of 
this brochure is Jacob A. Weiser, who has 
produced many shows on Broadway and for 
the USO. A very reputable man. We are 
only interested in the fact that he wants 
to produce 3 new shows. Send him an out- 
line of the one you have. 20 East 53. Pl. 
5-5760. 


There will be about 200 summer theatres, 
like the one above, within 60 days. There 
were that many last season. About 200 new 
plays were tried out. Several of them 
opened on Broadway. The best known one 
is “Angel In The Wings” starring the Hart- 
mans. 

* * * 

What a young, fresh theatre group can 
do for a playwright is graphically illustrated 
by one writer, Barrie Stavis, who called us 
one day to tell of his experiences with New 
Stages Inc. : 

“TI heard about them starting a theatre, 
and so I sent them my play “Lamp At 
Midnight,” which had been going from one 
producer to another for several years.” 
(This show received fine reviews and praise 
from the critics). 

“The group,” says Mr. Stavis, “started 
from scratch. They had no money, no 
theatre, no play. They rented an old film 
house in a broken down neighborhood, and 
rebuilt it. Hundred actors contributed from 
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$150 to $500 each. They were almost all 
from radio; many of them had been on the 
stage, but found it impossible to make a 
living in that field, what with getting one 
or two shows a year that ran only a few 
weeks and closed. 

“They found their theatre, found their 
play and began to build their own stage, 
lighting, and scenery. In 48 days they re- 
built the theatre. 

“T learned from them in ten weeks what 
I hadn’t learned in ten years of playwright- 
ing. How can playwrights learn? I lived 
on cold beans and had to write during the 
day because there was no electricity. I had 
turned down seven Hollywood offers, so I 
could write honestly. 

“T learned the function of action, the 
function of the spoken word, the combina- 
tion of lights, stage, and physical action, 
what you don’t see on paper but which you 
discover when your work is done before an 
audience. I learned that what one writes is 
not holy. It may have to be changed. I know 
now what I have to do with my other plays. 
The visual scenes, that’s what you don’t 
learn in the library. You learn how to work 
with a director, you learn what to do with 
words that don’t come across the foot- 
lights. 

“As for these actors, they were walking 
encyclopedias once they had read my play, 
because they went and learned about the 
background of the age. Everyone knew the 
history of the period I had written about 
(age of Galileo). They knew the life and 
actions of Galileo. What a troupe! 

“Actors came to me with over 100 line 
changes and I accepted practically all of 
them as improvements on my script. It was 
the most creative reciprocal arrangement I 
have ever seen. Actors even came to me 
with cuts in their lines, an unheard of thing 
on Broadway. 

“There never were any quarrels or dis- 
agreements. 

“The producers David Heilweil and Nor- 
man Rose, both actors themselves, brought 
a new kind of experimental theatre to our 
theatre.” 

Well, some day every town and every 
neighborhood will have such a theatre. 
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WRITING IS TWO JOBS 


1: WRITING 
2: SELLING 
We help you with either . . . or both. 


1: WE SELL 
On a 10% Commission basis in U. S. 


2: WE CRITICIZE 
Novels, Short Stories, Short-Shorts 


Fee: $1 per thousand words to 5000; 50c 
per thousand, thereafter. Minimum fee: $3 
per single script: book-length manuscripts, 
$15. And please, a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope and fee with all mss. Fee re- 
turned if salable. 


HEFLICH AND DISTENFELD 
LITERARY AGENTS 
366 Madison Ave. N. ¥Y. 17, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 


829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Book writers! Let my complete service pave the way to 
success for YOU. I edit, revise, polish, give real “‘sale 
appeal’’ to your novel or non-fiction book, and return it 
to you faultlessly typewritten. One dollar per 1000 words. 


Write for details. 


EDITH M. NAILL 
Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 








CANADIANS — TYPING, MIMEQGRAPHING 


Your manuscripts expertly, promptly typed to editorial 
requirements, Bond paper, carbon copy, spelling and minor 


punctuation corrections. Proof Read. 50c_ a 1000 wo 


(Book Lengths—write for special rate); Poetry Ic line. 


Mimeographing—reasonable rates. 
E. L. FROST 


2848 Danforth Avenue 
GRover 9549 


13, Canada 











MAKE MONEY 


Write fillers, features, business articles. List of 
139 markets, with names of editors, FREE. No 


obligation. Just write — 
E. E. TROXELL 


P. ©. Box 770, Berkeley, California 








SONG WRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type for Free Exami- 
nation, outstanding offer and Free Instructive 


booklet. (No Obligation). Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-8 North H. St. Salem, indiana 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
eee and our best efforts to try to have 000 
lished. Reading fees: $5.09 up to 
words; over "5,000 and up to 10, 50c per thousand; 
to 40,000, $7.00; full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00, Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 

910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


apne Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. ioteioction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 


*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


YK WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
* trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
* for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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THE INSIDE STORY 
OF BOOK PUBLISHING 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS 
Lucid, powerful, shocking portrait of the 
book publishing industry by one who 
knows. How publishers accept manuscripts, 
who pays, how best sellers are made. 
Written by a veteran of almost 50 years of 
writing. Controversial study of entrenched 
professional practices. Read of his experi- 
ences in the new book “Is Book Publishing 
a Racket?” by Jacob Schwartz. 
Only $1. Order at once from Pamphlet Dis- 
tributing Company, Dept. B, 313 West 35th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 











Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We aga submit manuscripts for F ading. 
Manuscripts n ce returned romeey if found unavailable. 
ey will to reliable publisher. 

NEW WRITERS WEL’ COME. 


WRITERS aSeaTe PTS F PRESS 
30 Church St., Suite 439 w York 7, N. Y. 


$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 

Send Your Song Material Today for 


FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept, L-37, P. O. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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Be a Selling Play Architect 


(Continued from page 25) 


To have on hand an unlimited, non- 
priority supply of play-building materials 
(characters and plots) and to insure open 
house for your work at the play publishers, 
follow the foregoing ten steps in play de- 
signing. And be sure that you write your 
play with a definite type of producing 
group in mind. Otherwise merchandise your 
play to the publisher who sells primarily 
to the type of producers who will most 
logically use your show. 


Play Markets 


Art Craft Play Co., Drawer 1830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. J. Vincent Heuer, Editor. 
Need one and three-act plays suitable for 
high school production. Plays should have 
one easy interior setting. There should be a 
few more women than men in the cast. Will 
furnish a leaflet giving general requirements 
for this type of play to anyone interested. 
Try to report on material within one week, 
and payment is in cash on acceptance. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Theodore Johnson, Presi- 
dent. Read full-length play scripts and any 
special type of books about plays. Suggest 
that you try out your script first with a 
group of amateur actor-friends, and then 
polish. Farces, comedies, mysteries have 
first consideration; one act plays are us- 
ually overstocked. No definite requirements 
as to the number of characters, “but we 
notice that those plays which have more 
women than men usually have a better 
chance for commercial success. An evenly 
divided cast, too, meets with approval.” 
Usually report to author within two weeks 
after script reaches them. Payment varies 
depending on value of individual script. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicage) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you “ your stories. Information 
ree. 
Steger, lilinois 
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Banner Play Bureau, 449 Powell St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. In the market for three- 
act comedies with more women than men 
in the cast, and with one setting. Cast 
total around 10 to 14. Also three-act plays 
for all-women casts. Report in 90 days. 
Payment, on acceptance, depends on the 
material. 


Willis N. Bugbee Co., 647 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Grace M. Bugbee, Editor. 
Consider full length plays, preferably com- 
edy-dramas of about evenly divided casts, 
or more women than men. Also clever 
stunts. Particularly interested in the com- 
munity theater. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance and according to the usability of 
the material. 


Catholic Dramatic Movement, P. O. Box 
1336, Milwaukee, Wisc. Rev. M. Helfen, 
Editor. Wants plays of all kinds for Cath- 
olic schools: primary, high school, college. 
Also for the parish stage, for semi-profes- 
sional and professional productions. Plays 
are selected for fal] publication and occas- 
ionally during the season. Pay 50% in 
royalties for three-act plays ; short plays are 
bought outright, rates according to quality 
and quantity. Special arrangements for 
plavs for professional productions. 


Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston St., 
Little Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. T. Russell 
Stott, Director. In the market for mysteries, 
game books, commencement material, in 
addition to: one-act plays, mysteries, dra- 
mas and comedies; three-act plays, com- 
edies (farces), mystery-comedies; games, 
monologues, character sketches, blackouts, 
pantomimes, etc. Monologues, readings, 
etc. should run about ten minutes; full- 
length plays from 2—2% hours—96 to 112 
pages of double spaced copy. Please submit 
synopsis before sending script. Pays from 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 
You, too, can cash in on Contests — by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars" — the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of fhe new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Free Carbon—Minor Corrections—Extra First 
and Last Pages—S0c per 1000 words—Voerse 
le per line. 


MINA QUINICHETTE 
2562 Glenarm Place Denver 5, Colorado 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth A New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. les Angeles 28, Callf. 











Send 
15 per cent on Canadian, an oa fo 


Teturn postege. 


$,000 words, 50 cents for each 
C. ALEXANDER PRATT, Literary Agent 





Special Offer For New Writers 
NO READING FEE 


me your mani wo, 43 Mu Sot | marketable I will 3 & for the usual commission: 10 per cent on American, 


Criticlem? 
If you want honest appraisal and criticism, it is available at the following rates: $i. 00 per thousand for first 
additional thousand words. Eight dollars for books, any lengt 


charge for reading or handling, but be sure to enclose 


P. O. Box 2489, Greensboro, N. C. 
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A SEC 
FOR THE 
OF LIFE 


WHENCE came the knowledge 
that built the Pyramids? Where did 

the first builders in the Nile Valley 
acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Did 
their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea? From 
what concealed source came the wis- 
dom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discov- 
ered and used certain Secret Methods for 
the development of their inner power 
of mind. They truly learned to master 
life. This secret art of living has been 
preserved and handed down through- 
out the ages and today is extended to 
those who dare use its profound prin- 
ciples to meet and solve the problems 
of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion) have prepared an unusual book, which 
will be sent free to sincere inquirers, in which 
the method of receiving these principles and 
natural laws is explained. Write 
today for your copy of this sealed 
book. Possibly it will be the first 
step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambi- 
tions and the building of per- 
sonal achievements . .. Address 
your inquiry to: Scribe G.A. W. 









The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


A 
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$10 for short 10 minute sketches to $400 
for full length plays. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Christopher Sergel, 
Editor. Want full-length and one-act plays 
for use by amateur producers. Plays should 
be easy to produce (usually with just one 
set) and should contain no material objec- 
tionable to school or church dramatic 
groups. Some market for advanced plays for 
university and little theater groups. Will 
send free copy of their play catalogues to 
any interested writer. Report in two to three 
weeks. Payment depends on material and 
is made on signing contract or on royalty 
contract twice a year. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Hill 
Ave., Franklin, Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Jr., 
Editor. The type material used depends 
on the year’s publishing schedule, but al- 
ways include three-act and one-act plays 
for schools, churches, women’s and rural 
groups, etc.; stunts, novelties, etc. Every 
year they also include special-day material 
for program books of readings, recitations, 
drills, novelties, etc. These special day items 
cover a wide range from Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, to Mother’s 
Day, Easter, Graduation, etc. Also inter- 
ested in operettas for both high and grade 
school, minstrel material, etc. Schedule 
usually includes entertainment material 
such as banquet. books, stunt books, game 
books, pantomimes, speakers’ helps, etc. 
Manuscripts should be typed on one side 
of sheet only, double spaced, and in the 
case of dramatized items, should be pre- 
pared in that form. Directions for staging, 
costuming, and action should be included, 
as well as dialogue. Avoid stilted dialogue 
and trite plots. Plays should include plenty 
of action, whether farce, comedy or com- 
edy-drama in type. Prepare publishing 
schedule in late fall for the succeeding year, 
so prefer to have mss. submitted between 
December and early spring. Report in 30 
to 60 days. Payment varies, depending on 


’ type of ms., on acceptance. All short items 


and some longer material is purchased out- 
right, although occasionally write royalty 
contracts for full-evening plays and oper- 
ettas. 
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The Heuer Publishing Co., Box 488, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Edward I. Heuer, 
Editor. Want one-act and three-act farce, 
comedy and mystery plays suitable for high 
school production. One simple set. Authors 
should write for free leaflet, “Type of Plays 
Required for the Amateur Stage.” Try to 
report on material within a week, and pay- 
ment is in cash, on acceptance. 


Ivar Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. B. B. Boyd, 
Editor. Interested in plays, readings and 
entertainment material. Require one set- 
ting in three-acters. Want one-act dramas 
or comedies. Need original readings, hu- 
morous or dramatic; orations. Preferably 
on present-day subject. Report in three 
weeks and rates very according to quality 
and kind of material purchased. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. Lawrence M. Brings, 
President. All types of entertainment ma- 
terial including school operettas, musical 
comedies, juvenile songs, minstrel songs, 
full-length plays, one-act plays, minstrel 
material, collections of skits and sketches, 
books suitable for high school uses, as- 
sembly programs, etc. All material must be 
clean, suitable for schools and churches. 
Most material is purchased outright al- 
though in certain instances, material is 
published on a royalty basis. Report within 
a month. 


Paine Publishing Co., 40-44 East First 
St., Dayton, Ohio. Blanche P. Elliott, 
Editor. Interested in reading and buying 
tested, full-length comedies and farces for 
high school production. Prefer a cast of 
10 or 12 characters, evenly divided or girls 
predominating. One simple set scene is 
important for the average school group. 
Payment is made on acceptance and is 
based entirely on the merit of the play from 
a sales angle and the necessary amount of 
editorial work to be done on it to get it 
ready for the printer. 


The Penn Play Co., 1617 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William K. Harriman, 
Editor. In the market for one-act and 





WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 








The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee Is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimam, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 
ath 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 


three-act plays with a mixed cast and one 
interior set. Keep free from ebjectionable 
features. Rates vary. 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. A. 
S. Burack, Editor. Use one-act plays suit- 
able for production by school children from 
primary grades through high school. Mag- 
azine is divided into three sections: primary 
plays, intermediate plays, plays for junior 
and senior high school. Use patriotic sub- 
jects, historical, holiday, comedies, etc. Set- 
ting and costumes should be simple and 
scenes limited to as few as possible, prefer- 
ably one. Reports in 2-3 weeks; pay $10- 
$25. 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Lee Owen Snook, 
Director, Division of Drama. Publish plays 
for children from kindergarten through jun- 
ior high and high school, with some plays 
for general community needs. Greatest 
interest is in three-act comedies that use 
casts of a dozen or more with the greater 
number of the cast being women or girls. 
These comedies may deal with a wide array 
of subjects, but there must not be anything 
in them that would offend the average com- 
munity theater-goer. The playwright should 
study his community and ask himself if his 
play would be acceptable to it. If se, it 
will probably pass muster in other com- 
munities. Can’t use “dated” material. Pub- 
lishing costs are too high to warrant the 
gamble. Prefer collections of material for 
Grade children rather than single, short 
plays. Report usually in about two weeks. 


(Continued on page 80) 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Sa eR eae Bee Ie tare cits a 
Address ...... Gane i Sinus aie 
EE cs, kee 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 
rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRITER 


After a conscientious /“s over a score of publishers’ book 
DIGEST 


recommends the following books 


to its readers. All a, selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
eat oy ye $3.75 
john Opdycke 
Write It ets 1.00 
pe be Bierce 
Don’t Say It ~~ SS 
john” B. Opd ycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary . 3.00 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Law of Copyright and Lit 
—<—.......... 20 
. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property . 3.75 
Philip Wiitenberg 


English Grammar Simplified 1.50 
By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 


Bess oo oth dhe ov 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 

The “Said” Book ............. 2.50 

The Substitute for “Very” .... 2.50 

Sophisticated Synonym ........ 2.50 
POETRY 

Writing Light Verse ....... $2.00 

Ric Armour 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art and Technique of tested 
Poetry teas 2.50 
Clement Wood 
cine Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 
lement Wood 
First Principles of Verse .. 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Wee ik Biyning Dictionary 1.75 
Verse cane Simplified ...... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
An Editor Looks at Poetry ... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 


PLAYWRITING 


So You Are Writing a Play $1.75 
Wg Hamilton 


for Broadway 2.00 
gmy F 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 
josephine Niggli 
Write That Play .............. 3.00 
By Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Professional Radio Writing 4.00 
Albert R. Crews 
Radio Dictionary 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 


First and Erskine 
oy and Don’ts of Radio 
ri nite 
Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin bes aire 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


1.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto : 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


36 Dramatic Situations ....... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Plotting—How to Have a Svein 

ee : 3.00 

Jack Woodford 

Writers: Let’s Plot .... . 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 

101 Plots Used and Abused ...._ 1.25 


James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Suecess Secrets .. $2.00 


Will Herman 
Wekiog the “wt Juvenile Story 2.00 
Writing 4 Children 2.50 


Enick Berry and Herbert Best 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing $1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing Magazine Fiction $2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts 2.00 
‘oy Evans 
Writers: Try Short-Shorts 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Western Words $3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning $1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 


e Secrets of Cartooning . 1,00 
* Chuck Thorndike 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Chats on Feature Writing $2.75 
Harrington 
Wetting wat ant Salting Special Fea- 
— 65 
ya 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1948 Photo Almanac $1.75 
The Writer’s Market 3.50 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story .. $3.50 
Maren Elwood 

Let’s Write About You ....... 2.00 
Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story 5.00 
Howard Haycraft 


Mystery Fiction ec Cens ee 
Marie T. Rodell 

aeaae' of Novel Wiles a a 

. S. Burac 

aces 's Choice + SD 
Alfred Dashiel 

Trial & Error .. ; .<.,. ao 
Jack Woodford — 

The Editor Accepts ........... 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers ..... 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Ti eee 3.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here’s How .... .. 1.00 

, Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves .. 2.00 
Mildred 1, Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell .... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Wellin, Non-Fiction ede 3.00 

alter S. Campbell 


ailing Manuscripts Salable ... 2.00 
alter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell ........ 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write a Novel .......... 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

How To Write For Money .... 1.50 
Jack Woodford 

The Best From Yank . ee 


The Technique of wt Novel .. 3.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


Indirections . ee .. 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
You Can Write .. i a 
Fraser Bond 
How to Write and Sell Fact 
Detective Stories ...... 75 
Jack Heise 
How to Sell What You Write 60 
Myron M. Stearns 
The Mind in the Making , 1.50 
j. H. Robinson 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 
eee 


Address 











Writer's Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PRIZE CHECKS MAILED! 


Order a copy of Morgue & Mount, 
the 44-page, slick test magazine, and 
get the separate illustrated announce- 
ment of prize winners, and CRASH- 
ING CORROBORATION of our theory 
that editors-critics-connoisseurs 
DON’T KNOW WHAT THE PUBLIC 
REALLY WANTS! Sample copies 25 


cents each. richard Tooker 
Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Quick, accurate work with minor editing. 
Carbon copy free. 60c per 1000 words. 


MAUD L. KOHN 
446 Sth Street Red Wing, Minn. 











EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 
“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH A TYPEWRITER” 
—10 plans for coining profits with a typewriter. 


“TEN WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME” 
—best-selling booklet explaining plans ideally 
suited to writers, typists, and _Nomowerhooet 
25 cents (coin) each 
(write for free literature on books for writers!) 








American Success Aids, Dept, W, Bellmore, N. Y. 








Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 


By Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 25 short short stories written for national 
syndicate markets during the past ten years from 1937 
to 1947, Also contains 10 cardinal elements which are 
necessary in writing salable syndicate short shorts. Ad- 
vance orders. 


et a $2.00 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“‘We seldom see a book that contains so much juicy meat 

and so little gristle.”"—Writer’s Month ‘His advice is 

clear-cut and terse . .. an invaluable aid to the writer.’ 

—Writers’ Market and Meth elpful advice on the 

peeiaique for this form. Practical and valuable.’’— 
riter. 


—ipincinca canine COT ET $2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER, INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Obertirst, 
en Ames Williams, Thomas W. Walter S 
Campbell and others. 


POSTED co ccicccsccvace $2.50 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 





uncan, 





ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


P. O. BOX 539 OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 










Play Markets 
(Continued from page 76) 


Payment, if in royalties, is made annually; 


if in cash, made immediately upon receipt 


of the signed contract from the author. 


Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central 
Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
dramatic sketches, children’s recitations, 
readings, drills, acrostics, pageants, 
leaux, etc. for use in observance of special 
days in Sunday School, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, Temperance Day, 
Report in two weeks. 


Day, 


Rally Day, ete. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 S. 
Sioux City 20, Iowa. Miss Rae 
Wetmore, Editor. Like short, one-act plays 
or pantomimes or other entertainments, 


Paxton St., 


preferably on high school or college level. 


Also readings, either very humorous or 
very dramatic for high school declamatory 
contests, or very short readings for children 


(from a few lines to six minutes). 





Use short 


tab- 


such as Easter, 
Children’s 





Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 

amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














° SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 





Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 

lished pode whey If you have written a short-s 
which you think should sell, by all means let me 
it for you in the current ular markets. 
Markets are also wide open for of serial 
and novels, s adicste, columns verse fillers. 
amy 5 and fees: $2.00 for “Shert-chorts 
20 1500 words; yr pp 1,500 to 3 3,500 words ; 
.00 from 3,500 to 5,000 : serials and nove! novels, 

$10.00 ; articles and por Moy $3.00 up to $ 
words; poems, $1.00 each. Sales commission 10% 
on American, Ry Xe Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


+ PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
o . 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
=e, coul — = —. Ry simply deal 
hand _ to yo A COM ect 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL. or OT, AREADY FOR USE 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences. 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations 


* HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


* COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 
postpaid. 
The Nature of the Short Story. 
Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization, 
Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'' used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. I—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. ee OF THE ‘‘PULP"' ACTION 


See veered 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—The FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 
GROUP"’ STORY 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you mast 
handle your material if you wish to sell te the 
“quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—-THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER’ WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story from the book, ‘‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
ae an Companion. With step-by-step enaiyels. 
ree Cc. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 

















D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
“Writing Novels to Sell" ($2.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($3.00); "Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





Author "The Profit in Writing" ($3.00); 






¢FLY NORTH BY SOUTHWEST 


SOUNDS ABSURD from a compass standpoint, 
doesn’t it? 


From the literary standpoint it’s just as absurd 
to wear yourself out in trying to achieve success by 
hit-or-miss methods! 


The many D’Orsay clients who are now successful 
authors, with all the money, prestige, and freedom 
which success in this most desirable of all professions 
implies, realized that only the best help obtainable 
could lead them to their goal, and today they give a 
major share of their success to their work in the 


D’Orsay Service. 
Here are some letters: 


“It was a great surprise to me, watching my 
literary ability grow, like a green plant, under your 
supervision. I had hoped such a thing would be 
possible, but actually to succeed in my desire to 
become a writer—well, it leaves me speechless.” (*) 


“I think I should express appreciation of the part 
you played. Not alone are your criticisms honest, 
but the work you do is broadly constructive. My 
great difficulty was my narrow conception of plot, 
and this you have helped me overcome. Words are 
beyond me to express my thanks for what you have 
done for me.” (*) 


“I think your honest, down-to-earth methods are 
of real value to anyone wishing to learn to write. 
In particular I wish to commend you for not pre- 
senting that old hocus-pocus I’ve seen in some well- 
known text books. You sound like a professional, who 
knows what it’s all about.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you 
want to learn what makes stories click and “how pro- 
fessionals get that way,” write for the 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and tells something of its success in building 
literary careers for over twenty-five years, and con- 
tains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low 
and convenient. 













In Open Invitation 
TO WRITERS EVERYWHERE 


WHETHER you're an old hand at writing, or whether you’re 
still looking forward to your first sale, your manuscripts 
are always welcome * * We offer what is most valuable to 
a writer: prompt reports, generous rates and a wide reading 
public for editorial material suitable for our magazines; 
careful consideration of all book suggestions and liberal 
contracts for accepted manuscripts. As our greatest pride 
is in the discovery and development of new talent our 
editors invite your queries on the possibilities of your 
story, article, or book. 


FICTION MAGAZINES 
AMAZING STORIES, MAMMOTH WESTERN, FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES 


NON-FICTION MAGAZINES 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, FLYING, RADIO NEWS, RADIO 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING, PHOTO ARTS, PLASBICS 


BOOK DIVISION 
Our new and aggressive publishing program will 
bring a fast selling list of fiction and non-fiction titles 
to book stores everywhere this Spring. Manuscripts 
of good strong novels, biographies and general books 
of popular appeal are desired. Also, a fast growing 
list of Little Technical Library titles in the sports, 
photographic and other fields is now under way 


LIFF-DAVIS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





